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Chapt e r I 

THE GEOGRAPHIC BASIS 

Tho westward movement .--To understand tho hiotory 
of Harrison County, it is necessary to know something 
of the general westward movement of which it was a part. 
There is a saying that civilization moves westward; 
hiotory seems to boar this out. Asia and Africa sent 
their quotas of immigrants to Europe, and Europe in turn 
sent hero on further west to America. Our ancestors at 
first settled along the Atlantic seaboard. Then by 
successive stages, settlers advanced westward until they 
reached the eastern part of Texas. It was not until 1821 
that Toxao began to become a part of this movement. Under 
Mexican rule the region embracing what later became 
Harrison County was within tho twenty loague border re¬ 
serve in which titles to land could not be acquired by 
foreigners, hence until this restriction was removed 
through the establishment of Texas independence, the 
immigration swept by, and the regions to the west were 
Bottled by people who had passed on through. But the 
possibilities of this section were so evident that after 
1830 Harrison County received more than its share of 
settlers with the result that by 1860 most of its desir¬ 
able land had been occupied. 

There were oevoral factors that made this county 
attractive to the pioneer as a home. In tho first place, 
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while it io true that most of the pioneers who went out 
to do battle with nature in the opening up of now lands 
were uneducated from the standpoint of books, yet most 
of them wore shrewd, industrious, and knew what they 
wanted. If one of them had been asked the difference 
between Susquehanna clay soil and Orangeburg fine sandy 
loam, he could not have answered; but ho could tell 
whether or not a soil suited his needs. Thus perhaps 
' the first factor to be considered by the landseeker was 
tho soil. Although he probably did not know the classi¬ 
fication of soils, he could, by seeing and feeling the 
soil, and observing the vegetation growing on it, tell 
whether it was good or poor. Since there was plenty of 
land, quite naturally he picked the good land first. 
Climate was perhaps the second factor that influenced 
tho pioneer in the selection of a home. Other factors 
were natural resources and accessibility to markets. 

Physical f cature9 .--Harrison County lies within 

» 

the short leaf pine area of the northeastern part of 
the state of Texas. It is located 150 miles from the 
Gulf coast, between the thirty-second and the thirty- 
third parallels of north latitude, and between the ninety- 
fourth and ninety-fifth meridians of west longitude. It 
la nearly due north of the Sabine River. This county 
touches upon six other counties, five in Texas, and one 
in Louisiana. On the north it is bounded by Marion 
County; on the east, by Caddo Parish, Louisiana; on the 
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south, by Panola, Rusk and Gregg Counties; and on the 
west, by Gregg and Upshur Counties. Over one-half of 
its northern boundary is formod by the Little Cypress 
Creek, Cypress Bayou, and Caddo Lake; about the some 
amount of the southern boundary is formed by the Sabine 
River. 

The present area of Harrison County is 872 square 
miles, or 558,080 acres. Roughly speaking, the county 
varies in width from nineteen to twenty-eight miles; 
its length is about thirty-eight miles. 1 2 The original 
county of Harrison embraced most of the present county 
of Panola, and parts cf Upshur and Marion. Its area at 

I 

that time must have been at least fifteen hundred square 

miles, or larger than the state of Rhode Island. In 

1849, after the county of Panola had been cut off in 

1842, its area was 1,190 square miles, or 761,600 acres. 

Of this amount, it was estimated that only about 61,000 

2 

acres were unsuited for cultivation. 

Harrison County is neither a plain nor n mountainous 
area. Its surface is not as smooth as that of several 
counties to the west and not as rough as that of other 
counties in the extreme west. The United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture conducted a soil survey of Harrison 

1. United States Department of Agriculture, Soil Survc y 
of Harrison County , p. 5. 

2. Texas Repu blican. May 26, 1849. A nowepaper published 
in Marshall, Texas, 1849-1869. 
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County in 1913, and assembled its findings in a bullotin 
entitled Soil Surrey of Harrison County . Concerning the 
topography of this county the report says: 

The topography of the upland varies from 
the slightly rolling to the hilly, the hills 
being confined to those portions of the county 
that have gravelly soil. The rougher nature 
of the area is due to the resistance offered 
to weathering by the strata of ferriginous 
sandstones from which occur about four miles 
northeast of Hallsville, northwest of Eagleton, 
and a short distance east of Y.'oodlawn. The 
topography of the northern part of the county 
is more diversified than that of the southern, 
and the southeastern part is the smoothest of 
all. The greater part of the county is rolling. 

The divides are well defined and comparatively 
narrow. The drainage basins of the streams 
aro fan-ohapped, narrowing as they approach the 
larger Btreamo, Little Cypress Creek, and Sabine 
River. The valleys are wide open basins in 
their upper and middle courses and deeper, with 
we11 defined alluvial flood plains,, in their 
■ lower courses. 3 4 5 

There seems to be some contention as to the elevation 
of the county. Some authorities place’the average eleva- 

4 

tion at about 450 feet. The soil survey, above referred 
to, ’says that the elevation varies between 160 and 450 
feet, which seems to be more nearly correct, although 
local people claim that the highest point in the county 
is 575 feet. 6 


Two rivers eventually receive the drainage of the 
county. The Red River, forming the northeastern boundary 
of the state, receives the drainage of the northern and 


3. Soj1 Survey of Harrison County, p. 6. 

4. Tor as Almanac. 1925, p. 290. 

5. The Marshall News-Mo BBengcr , February 2, 1930. A news¬ 

paper now being published at Marshall, Texas. 
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eastern part of the county, which amounts to approximate¬ 
ly two-thirds of tho total area. This section is drain- 
• ed through Little Cypress Creek, and its chief tributar¬ 
ies, Carey and Bear Creeks to the north, and Moccasin, 
Lawrence, Bay, and Gray Creeks to the south; Cypress 
Bayou, which is formed "by the junction of Little CyprcBB 
and Big Cypress Creeks, and its tributary, Haggerty 
Creek; and Caddo Lake and its tributary, HarriBon Bayou. 
Quapou and Cross Bayous drain into Cross Lake in Louisi¬ 
ana, and thence into the Red River, while a few streams 
in the northern end of tho county drain into Big Cypreso, 
which flows through Marion County. The remaining third 
of the county is drained by the Sabine River and its 
tributaries, from west to east, Hall, Meson, Clark, Hatley, 
Potter, Eight Mile, and Socagee Creeks. On the average 
the drainage is adequate, depending upon seasonal con¬ 
ditions. ^ 

Soil and climate .—In 1873, The East Texas Immigra¬ 
tion Society, which had its headquarters at Elysian 
PieldB in the southeastern part of Harrison County, had 
the following to say concerning the soils of this county: 

Our soil is of three kinds. We have some 
land of gray sandy character, easy of cultiva¬ 
tion which does not last long, owing to its 
light nature. We have some red sandy land, 
more or less stiff, which lasts a life time 
* without any manure of any kind. We have a 

gray land usually clothed with hickory, sumac, 
oak, and dogwood, which produces fairly well 

fiY* "Soli Surv’ey oli' Harrison Count y, p. 46. 
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and io well suited to be improved, having a 
clay subsoil. Our creek and branch bottoms aro 
of two kinds: dark stiff, or light sandy, the ^ 
darker land being considered the most durable. 

A more technical discussion would require mention of 
the fact that Harrison County occupies a portion of the 
Gulf Coastal Plain which is made up of unconsolidated 
sands and clays; that it once formed a part of the ocean 
floor; and that its soils are due mainly to deposits 
made from older lands to the north and northwest. Accord¬ 
ing to the United States Geological Survey, deposits in 
Harrison County are known as the "Sabine formation of 
the Eocene Age." It might also bo stated that the soils 
of this county may be divided into two divisions: (l) 
the uplands, or sedimentary, and (2) the low lands, or 
tho alluvial. The sedimentary soils of the upland may 
be sub-divided into the Susquehanna, the Orangeburg, 
Norfolk, Ruston, Caddo, and Lufkin series. The alluvial, 
or the lowland division, may be sub-divided into the 
Sanders and the Trinity series. The characteristics of 
the former division are as follows: the Susquehanna 
series has gray surface soil, red to mottled red, yellow, 
and gray subsoil; the Orangeburg series, gray surface 
soil, yellow, sandy clay subBoil; the Ruston series, 
gray surface soil, buff sandy clay to sandy loam subsoil. 
Tho alluvial, or lowland division, has the following 
characteristics: the Sanders series has a brown to a 

7. Texa V Almanac , 1673, p. 98. 

8 . Soil Surve y of Harrison County , p. 16. 





















nearly black surface soil, mottled brown, yellow, and 

| 

gray subsoil; tho Trinity series, a black to dark brown 
surface soil, a mottled yollow and gray subsoil. 

The different series are further divided into the 
different loams, clays, and sands. Nearly half of the 
land of the county, a total of 265,728 acres, is Susque¬ 
hanna fine sandy loam. The surface soil of this series 
is from eight to eighteen inches deep. It is loose, 
poroue, and easily cultivated. The largest areas of 
this series are found near Caddo Lake, in the north¬ 
eastern end of the county. 

Next in importance to the Susquehanna fine sandy 
loam is the Caddo fine sandy loam. . Fifteen and two- 
tenths per cent of the total area of the county, or 
84,992 acres, is of this series. The surface soil of 
this loam is from six to eight inches in depth. Most 
of the soil of this series is located in the northeastern 
part of the county. It is, in all probability, one of 
the beet soils of the county, because of its excellent 
drainage. 

Next from the standpoint of area is the Ruston fine 
sandy loam. 48,320 acres of the surface soil of HarriBon 
County are of this series. The surface soil of this 
series is from six to twelve inches deep. It is rather 
widely distributed throughout the county, but the largest 
area of it is found in a belt about four miles wide north 
of the bottom lands of the Sabine River. 














The Sander3 silt loam is next in importance. There 
are 39,680 acres with soil of this kind in the county. 

The surface soil of this series is from ten to twelve 
inches in depth. It is found rather extensively in 
the bottoms along the middle and lower courses of Mason, 
Potter, Hatl<sr, Haggerty, Little Cypress, and a few other 
creeks in the county. This type is practically level, 
with the banks of the streams being slightly higher than 
the remainder. 

The above mentioned series account for 78.6 per 
cent of the soils of the county. The other 21.4 per 
cent is divided among nineteen 'other series. 

In regard to the climate of Harrison County, the 
East Texas Immigration Society referred to above, has 
the following to say: 

Our summers are long and somewhat enervating. 
Yet we have no caseB of total prostration from 
heat. They are tempered by breezes from the 
Gulf that rise about nine in the morning and 
continue until about four in the afternoon. 

Our winters are always mild. me ice in our 
ponds is never.sufficient to bear up the weight 
of an ordinary man, and in our running water, 
ice never forms. There is no time in the winter 
when a man may not labor out doors, except from 
rain and sleet, which fall more or less in 
December, January, and February. Je never 
house our cattle, sheep or ^oats, nor our 
horses except such as work. 

This description seems to be verified by the follow¬ 


ing: 

Situated as it is between the thirty-second 

9. Texas Almanac ,' 1873, pT~98. 
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and the thirty-third parallels of latitude, 
the climate is mild and salubrious. The heat 
of the summer•rarely ever goes above 96 degroes, 
and the cold of the winters below 20 degrees. 

Cattle and stock never require any attention 
here to protoct them from the cold winds and 
storms of the winter; while in the north this 
is a labor and care for six or eight months 
of the year. 10 

From the above sources of information, as well as 
from personal observation, and from information furnished 
by people now living in the county, the following con¬ 
clusions are offered. The summers are long and hot, not 
unusually so, but sometimes rising above 100 degrees. 

The average length of the growing season is eight months, 
more than ample for maturing crops, and in some instances 
time enough for two. The range of temperature is from 
seven below zero to 108 above, with a mean of 49 degrees 
in the winter, 66 in the spring, 83 in the summer, and 
67 in the fall. The mean for the year is 66 degrees. 

The temperature rarely ever goes as high as 108, while 
our oldest men can remember only three times when the 
temperature has gone below zero, once in 1877, another 
in the nineties, and last, in January, 1930. All in 

all, the climate of Harrison County was one to attract 

« 

the early farmer and stockman. 

In the matter of rainfall, also, Harrison County 
was able to please. The pioneer in search of a home 
found in Harrison County a olimate that suited his needs. 


10. French, Amorlcan Sketch Book , II, 216. 
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The rainfall has a range of 36.6 inches in the dryest 
year to 47.23 inches in the wettest, or an average of 
44.43 inches. The rainfall is fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the year. More of it comes in the three 
spring months than during any other season, the mean 
precipitation being slightly above thirteen inches. 
Winter ranks next, with a precipition of slightly above 
twelve inches. Fall and summer come next, each with 
above ten inches of rainfall. Occasionally there are 
wet springs that greatly hinder the farmers in their 
planting; sometimes there are dry summers which cut 
down the yield. Both of the above are unusual. The 
East Texas Immigration Society records only two in¬ 
stances of crop failures up to 1873, once in 1859, in 
which year a failure of corn occurred, and in 1872, 
when there was a cotton failure. There have been other 
'failures since, but there never has been, so far as it 
has been possible to ascertain, a total failure in 
everything—not even a failure in the two principal 
crops, cotton and corn. This is because the conditions 
that injure one crop do not as a rule injure the others. 
For instance, a drouth in the late summer--and this is 
when it is most likely to come--hurts cotton, but not 
corn, as corn is matured by that time. Likewise, much 
rain in the early spring hurts corn, but not cotton, 
for the latter is not planted at that timt?;. 

Natural respureeo«--Harrison County has always 
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boasted of its water. There was a current saying in 
the early days of this county that once a person had 
gotten a taste of the water from one of the clear, 
crystal springs in which the county abounds, he would 
go no further in his search for a home. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the spring water alone induced any pioneer 
to settle in the county, but it is likely that the 
good water which greeted the thirsty traveler as he 
came into the county must have had its influence in 
causing him to settle there. The East TexaB Immigration 
Sooiety has the following to say in regard to the water 
of Harrison County: 

Our water is not so cold as that found 
in the mountainous regions; yet we have good 
freestone water in the springs and also in 
the wells. We generally find water by digging 
from ten to twenty feet. In some few places 
we find hard lime water, and occasionally 
water that is too hard and brackish to drink. 

Yet seven-tenths of our wells are good and 
suitable to be used in drinking. ■ L 

In reality, the county is well watered. A descrip¬ 
tion of the drainage has already been given. There are 
many fine large springs in the county, but not so many 
as formerly . Several of these springs are mineral, 
the two most famous of which are the Rosborough Springs 
and Hynson Springs. Besides these, there are numerous 
smaller springs bubbling up in all parts of the county. 
At this time, there is hardly,a farm in this area that 

11. Texas Almanac , 1873, p. 99. 
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does not have one or more springs. 

One of tho effects of this abundant water supply 

in the county was the plan-t life, particularly the 

timber. The early homeseeker wa 3 greatly interested in 

timber, for by its use he was able to build shelter for 

his family, his stock, and his crops, and at .the same 

time have all the fuel he needed for heating and cooking 

purposes. Harrison County was at thi3 early period 

particularly blessed in this respect, and is, for that 

matter, still blessed. At this early period, it was 

12 

one of the best timbered counties in the state. Almost 
every kind of tree that grows anywhere in the United 
States, with the exception of the spruce, hemlock, and 
fir can be found in this county. The uplands of the 
county, now chiefly cleared up and planted in corn, cotton, 
peas, and peanuts were once covered with giant pine trees, 
some of them centuries old. The small creeks were lined 
with white and burr oak, hickory, cherry, elm, walnut, 
and maple. Along the courses of the larger streams 
were found tens of thousands of huge cypress trees, which 
have since been cut up into millions of feet of lumber 
and shingles. Other trees found in abundance were the 
red oak, post oak, sweet gum, black gum, chinquapin, 
black jack, ash, and willow. The early settlers soon 
found also that the soil and climate of this county 

12. American Sketch Book, II, 225 
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were peculiarly adapted to the growth of peach, apple 
and other fruit trees.’ The East Texas Immigration 
Society boasts proudly of Harrison County’s unsurpassed 
peaches, apples, figs, and melons. To quote from this 
article: 

M \7e have not less than ten varieties 
of figs. Our fig crop has not foiled in - 
twenty years. Our apple crop rarely fails. 

Several varieties of grapes do well, while 
we have four varieties growing wild, two of 
which are elegant. 1,13 

They had been transported from the east, and the 
fact that they were producing fruit in a few years 
served as evidence that Harrison County could be develop¬ 
ed into a great fruit growing district. However, even 
the earliest of these pioneers found Buch wild fruit as 
the muscadine, plum, persimmon, blackhaw, and grapes. 

The same was true of black berries, dew berries, and 
whortle berries. These important sources.of food 
certainly were not to be overlooked in searching for a 
home. 

Native grasses grew everywhere, if not crowded out 
by the trees. 14 One type of land, found in this county, 
known as the meadow, is not suitable for cultivation, 
due to its being subject to overflow. However, it 
produces excellent grass, which is used both for past- 
urago and for hay. 

13. Texas Almanac . 1873, p. 99. 

14. Soil Survey of Harrison County , p. 46. 
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Aside from the wild fruits and vegetables that 
grew in profusion during the pioneer stage of the history 
of this county, there was another life that must have 
been attractive to the pioneer. This was wild game. 

Wild game was abundant in Harrison County at this stage. 
Deer, turkey, duck,opossum, raccoon, minks, and even 
an occasional bear were a part of the wild life of this 
county.In the early days, moot of the above animals 
and fowls could be used by the early settler for food, 
while others were caught, or killed for their fur. 

Streams .and lakes were full of fish. Cat fish, trout, 
bass, white, black, and yellow perch as well as many 
other kind of fish could be had for the taking. 

With game of all kind at his very door and wild 
fruits and vegetables of many kinds growing in abundance 
only a few steps from his home, it is not likely that 
the early pioneer suffered for the lack of food, even 
during his first "lean winter." There is no record of 
there ever having been a "starving time" in Harrison 
County; nor can any person now living remember when 
food was not plentiful. 

On the other hand, the county has never been noted 
for its minerals. The two outstanding minerals in this 
county are lignite? and natural gas. Rather extensive 

is'.' Most of the information contain Tn“thio thesis’" 
concerning pioneer conditions was furnished by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Hope, Hallsville, Texas. These people 
sottled in the Fort Crawford settlement in 1849. 


















beds of lignite are found near Caddo Lake and on Sabine 
River. A huge million dollar plant ie in operation 
at Marshall at thio timo which manufactures a product 
called "Darco", from lignite. This produot is nationally 
known and is used for clarifying,^ deodorizing, decoloriz¬ 
ing oils, fats, waxes, alcohols, chemicals, sugars, 
syrups, and solvents. Rather extensive gas fields are 
found at Waskom and Elysian Fields, both in the south¬ 
eastern part of the county. Practically all of the 
towns and villages of this county cook and heat with 
this fuel. Clay is another important mineral. There 
are several brick plants and potteries now operating. 
Rather extensive deposits of iron are also found. Other 
minerals of loss importance are pearls, sometimes found 
in Caddo Lake, sand and gravel, of which there is a 
great supply, silica, and mineral water. Two health 
resorts in the county have achieved periods of prosperity 
due to mineral waters, Hynson Springs, now abandoned, 
and Rosborough Springs, still in a rather flourishing 
condition. 

Accessibility to markets .--By no means the factor 
least considered in determining the settlement of a 
region is its accessibility to markets. Our history 
is full of the fights made &y the West for a way to 
got its products to market. This section at times re¬ 
sorted to the threat of secession unless a way to 
markets was provided by the federal government. Kot 
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the least factor in our acquisition of Louisiana was 
the desire of the West to open theMississippi River 
at its mouth so that its products could pass safely 

j 

through to market. The West always clamored for aid 
in the building of roads, canals, and railroads, and 
when the federal government was slow at responding, 

i 

f 

this region built them itself. That the pioneer of j 

Harrison County was keenly alive as to the need of 

i i 

markets i 3 indicated by the following article: . 

The county of Harrison contains elevon ;[> 

hundred and ninety square miles, or 761,600 /* 

acros of land. Of this amount we will set 
' apart 61,600 as unfit for Ullage. The 
amount of 700,000 acres will then be left 
for cultivation of good, medium quality. 

In 1847, the amount of cotton shipped from 
this county was 13, C29 bales. The census 
for that year shows the population to have j ?' 

been 6,893. At that time, about one-tenth j5 

part of the county was settled, and one- l> 

twelfth of the territory in cultivation, ,i • 

allowing sufficient woodland for all \ 

necessary purposes. These propositions 

afford us a basis for ascertaining, by ’ w 

calculation, the probable population and *• 

resources of the county when it shall have 
become fully settled, and its agricultural 

interests fairly developed. It is capable i 

of containing 68,930 inhabitants, and of 
exporting 156, 348 bales of cotton, the proceeds 
.. of which will amount to the Bum of $3,517,830 
annually, at 5 cents per pound, supposing 
the average to be 450 pounds per bale. ^Vrith 
this prospect before us, and the facility 
of navigation on either side, we are noo 
at all surprised that some of our enter¬ 
prising citizens should already entertain a 
notion of propriety in commencing the work 
of improvement. We have navigation four 
months in the year. For the sum o i this 
$10, 000 we can have it at all times, would 
this not be desirablo? Can our planters 
not spare $10,000? It is only the one- 
fortieth part of what they now produce in 






•z~n t'-tnofr 












one year. It will return to their pockets 
• again shortly in the way of choap freights, 
convenience, and facility. Y/o think it 

is time to look seriously into this matter_ 

wo mean the improvement of tho lake. This 
done, wo may properly consider tho propriety 
of constructing a railroad from the lake to 
some convenient and healthy point—say 

There were three main distributing centers for 
Harrison County. Goods were brought up the Red River 
to Shreveport, Port Caddo, on Caddo Lake, or up Cypress 
Bayou to Jefferson, then the head of navigation. 
Shreveport is about forty-two miles from Marshall; Port 
Caddo was twenty-one miles; and Jefferson is fourteen 
miles. Prom these places good3 were freighted by the 
ox wagon, or by some other rather primitive means, to 
Marshall. The above ports, especially Shreveport and 
Jefferson, served as distributing centers for other 
places after they were established, further west. Fort 
Worth, Dallas and other central Texas cities freighted, 
their goods from these points. One wonders if Jefferson, 
instead of now "being a city of forty thousand dead and 
two thousand living" would not have been the Dallas or 
Fort Vforth of Texas had not the railroad taken the plaoe 
of the steamboat. A more lengthy discussion of trans¬ 
portation will be given in a later chapter. 


16. The Texas Republican . May 26, 1849 
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Chapter II 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN EARLY HARRISON COUNTY. 

If a resident of Harrison County at the present 
time would picturo the county during the earlier part 
of its history, he must close his eyes and think in 
terms of long ago. He must not think of Harrison County 
in terms of its cities and towns with their well built 
and beautiful houses; he must not think of the wonderful 
highways that wend their way in every direction from 
all of the main trade centers; he must net think of the 
great power lines and gas lines that furnish light and 
heat for the thousands of households of the country; he 
must not think of the numerous schools and churches 
dotted here and there at convenient locations all over 
the country; nor may he think in terms of the prise 
winning corn, cotton, peanuts, cattle and other live 
stock, nor of its great manufacturing plants. 

He must think of a beautifully timbered country 
with frontier cabin here and there in the midBt of a 
small clearing; of a country where the roads were mere 
trails, beaten out originally by Indians, or by animals 
on their way to food or water; of a country whose homes 
were lighted by tallow candles, or in true Abraham 
Lincoln style, by pine knots; of homes where cook stoves 
were unknown and where the old-fashioned fire place was 
used both for cooking and for heating; of a country 
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where the houses were built of logs, "snaked 1 * from tne 
surrounding woods by means of an oxen, or, perhaps of 
a horse; of a country where the spinning wheel played 
an important part in its development; of a country 
where schools and churches were the exception rather 
than the rule; of a country where agricultural methods 
were crude, the live stock of an inferior grade, and 
where there was little manufacturing, save that done 
in the home. In short, Harrison County was at the time 
of its earlier history, a county of great distances, 
made so equally by the crude methods of travel and by 
the poor excuse for roads; it was a country of Indians; 
a country of slaves. 

The pioneer home . — In the earlier period, of the 
history of this county all of the houses were of logs. 

This was natural, as there were no saw mills, and the 
hillsides were all covered with timber waiting for just 
such use. The trees were first felled and then, after being 
trimmed up, were dragged by means of an oxen or horse 
to the place where the house was to be built. There 
were few skilled carpenters; so each man built his OY/n 
house with such help as he might get from his neighbors. 
Since he had few tools besides the ax, the bouse was 
necessarily crude. The pioneer was not interested in 
building a fine home at this time. He realized that 
conditions made this impossible, so he tried to build 
a home that would keep out the cold of the winter and 
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bo fairly comfortable in the summer. In this he did not 
always suooood. 

The art of building log houcos has boon lost in 
this county. The process was a rather interesting one. 
The logs, after being dragged up, were flattened some¬ 
what on two sides by means of an ax and knotched at each 
end. They were then placed one upon the other, the 
knotched ends holding them in place. Mud was then 
placed between the logs to prevent wind and rain from 
coming into the house through the crevasses. There was 
no ceiling, and quite often there was no floor save the 
ground. The roof was of split hoards made from the 
trees of the forest. Even today, one may see in this 
county a few houses covered with boards. There were no 
glass windows. The windows, if there were any, were 
made by cutting holes in the walls and making a frame 
in which was inserted one or more wide boards which could 
be slid over the opening from the inside when the 
occupant desired to close the window, and back when he 
desired to open it. The window worked horizontally in¬ 
stead of perpendicularly. According to present day 

standards, it had certain disadvantages_when it was 

closed all ventilation and light were shut out. The 
latter was the worse of the two, as the huge chimney 
and the rather numerous crevasses between the logs 
usually let in enough air to take fairly good care of 
the ventilation problem. The floors, if there were 
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any, wore of split logs, hovm down to approximately the 
corroot thickness. It is needless to say that there 
was a multiplicity of splinters in the foot of the 
children who ran harefootod over these floors. Nor 
were the elder3 always exempt, for when they retired at 
night, it was the custom to take off the shoes while 
sitting around the fireside so as to warm the feet in 
preparation for bed. These shoos were arranged in a 
more or less orderly circle about the fireplace, the 
position of each pair depending on where its owner was 
sitting when he removed his shoes. This being a day 
when bed room slippers were unknown, the journey from 
the fireside to the bed was made unshod over the cold 
and none too smooth board floor. It quite frequently 
happened that protruding splinters found their-resting 
place in the foot of some unfortunate. H 01d timers" 
can remember when "splinter pulling" formed a part of 
the daily occupation of the pioneer father and mother. 
Many times splinters could not be taken out so easily, 
but had to be dug out with a pen knife. 

Perhaps the moot appreciated feature about the house 
of a pioneer wa3 tho huge chimnoy that occupied noarly 
tho whole of one end of a room. In those days a chimney 
throe feet wide would have been considered small, and its 
owner shiftless and neglectful of the comfort and con¬ 
venience of his family. This ohimney was built of Btones 
and mud, tho former of which could be found in great 
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quantitieo near the house, while the latter could be 
mado in a few minutes by mixing water with dirt. Tho 
stones were then plaoed, one upon the other with mud 
between them to hold thorn in position. A few feet above 
the fire place the chimney was tapered until it was 
much narrower at the top than at the base. This was 
to lessen tho weight on its lower part. The chimney 
in those days was really considered as a piece of fur¬ 
niture. It was used both for heating and cooking 
purposes. In the latter capacity, it served in lieu 
of the cook stove, or the range which did not exist in 
the frontier cabin. Host of the cooking was, of course, 
done before the family gathered about the fire side. 

The three chief cooking veosols, and quite often tho 
only ones, wore the pot, kettle, and the oven. All 
were likely to be rather large as the frontier family 
was by no means a small one. The pot was used for 
cooking meatB and vegetables; the kettle for heating 
water, and for other similar purposes; and the oven 
for baking the bread. The first two were hung on 
hooks over the fire; the oven was usually put on that 
part of the hearth nearest tho fire, and coals of fire 
and ashes wore raked over and under it. In this manner 
bread and other foods that needed to bo baked were 
prepared. 

Every household had a few chairs, but not necessarily 
enough for the whole family. Quito often tho younger 
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members of the family had to sit on boxes, the floor, 
or on their parent's laps. One of these chairs was 
usually a rocker, and a little more comfortable than 
the others. This always sat in a comer of the fire 
place and no one ever used it except "Grand Ma" or 
"Grand Pa". If both wore living, there were usually 
two rockers. The other chairs were what are called 
today "straight-backed" chairs and were none too com¬ 
fortable. All of the chairs, whether rocker3 or the 
other kind, were made at homo. The skins of animals 
were used for the seat, or occasionally, the bark of 
some tree was pealed off and platted so as to form a 
chair bottom. In addition to chairs, there wa3 usually 
a combination table, used as a cook table, dining table, 
library table, and as a place of deposit for all kinds 
of loose articles. Such a luxury as a mirror was not 
always found in the pioneer home. Often the means of 
looking at one's self was in a bucket of clear water. 
However, the ordinary household had some kind of mirror, 
the size depending upon the prosperity of the family. 
There was always one bedstead, and sometimes cnly one; 
but usually thore was a sufficient number to accomodate 
the whole family if the members were not too particular 
as to how many slept together. Ordinarily, there were 
only two, thus necessitating, in view of the size of 
the usual family, a rather congested condition when all 
were in bed. Nearly every family had, as its prized 



























possession, at least one feather bed^ made from the 
featherB picked frpn a flock of goese or ducks. This 
or another, if acquired in time, became the chief 
wedding present of the first child to be married. As 
each member of the family wa3 married, if the marriages 
did not happen at too frequent an interval, there was 
always a feather bed to be given as a wedding present. 

The other beds of the household were made of shucks, or 
less often of cotton. Both were uncomfortable, especially 
the former, which made so much noise when its occupant 
moved that the others in the room were often awakened. 

All slept in the same room for there was no other, save 
the kitchen which was usually several feet from the main 
house. 

Among the other articles of importance in the pioneer 
household were the ever-present rifle or shot gun, a 
wooden water bucket, a wash pan of some description, a 
huge pot in which the clothes were boiled on wash day, 
one or two wooden tubs, a comb, a pair of pot hooks, a 
fire poker, a candle mould, a bullet mould, and occasional¬ 
ly one or two books. 

The food supply .—As was stated above, there was 
nevor a starving time in the history of Harrison County. 
Never was there a time when a Captain John Smith was 
forced to say to a settlor "He that does not work, shall 

1. Harrison County Probate Records , Court House, Marshall, 
Texas* 

















not eat". This was true for two reasons. In the first 
place, the pioneer of this county, as well as of other 
regions, came with a realization that to conquer the 
wilderness in which he had sottled he must work. He know 
this "before he left home and so, as a rule, only industri¬ 
ous people undertook the task. It is true that luxuries is 
had no place in such a setting and that food, raiment, 
and shelter were the prime prerequisites to a successful 
experiment in the wilderness where he had settled. Aside 
from being industrious, the pioneer found a land in which 
it was easy to make a living. The climate was adapted 
to the raising of nearly all kinds of food crops. Corn, 
wheat, barley, rye, syrup, both sorghum and sugar cane, 
fruits of nearly all kinds, except the tropical, and 
many kinds of vegetables were available as a part of 
the menu of the pioneer of this county. Aside from 
this, beef and mutton could be provided with ease. Then 
there was a profusion of wild berries and nuts growing 
in the woods. Likewise, the woods were full of part¬ 
ridges, squirrels, rabbits, deer, and occasionally a 
bear was found. To go hungry, when all one had to do 
was to go out and pluck from nature’s ample store, would 
have been criminal negligence. However, the impression 
must not be left that there was always such a variety 
of food as has been named. Plants grow only in season, 
some mature at one time, and some another. The same is 
true of animals, for at certain seasons of the year they 
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are not fit for eating purposes. However, the thrifty 
housewife was usually able to take care of this by 
drying beef venison and fruit when they were plentiful, 
and storing them for use in seasons when they were nbt 
so plentiful. Pork was cured by salting it down in a 
huge meat box. 

There was always combread, quite often made up 
with water, for the cows of that day were far from 
being developed to the stage of the prize he^ds of the 
county today. Syrup was always on the table, although 
it was usually sorghum syrup, since sugar cane had not 
yet become common. After being stripped of its fodder, 
the sorghum cane was run between two huge wooden rollers 
which crushed out the juice, which was then put into a 
copper pan and cooked until it became syrup. The rollers 
were turned by having an oxen or a mule hitched to a 
beam which was so fixed as to turn the wheels toward 
each other as the animal moved around in a circle. 

In addition to combread and sorghum syrup, there 
was usually a plentiful supply of bacon. Hogs could be 
raised cheaply, because the thousands of oak trees grow¬ 
ing noar the pioneer cabin furnished acorns in the fall. 
The animals ran wild in the woods until the end of the 
aoorn season, early in November. They were then rounded 
lip, each owner recognizing his hog3 by a mark of iden¬ 
tification which had been cut in their ears. There was, 
also, nearly always a plentiful supply of peas and beans 
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for all seasons of the year. During the season in which 
these vegetables matured, they were oaten green; hut 
the housewife was responsible for seeing that a store 
of dried beans and peas was provided for vise in the 
winter months. Sweet potatoes completed the list of 
the chief articles of food. 

It is evident that there was enough food at all 
times to keap the early settler and his family in 
health. It must be remembered, however, that not all 
of these foods were available at all times. The pioneer 
was making an experiment and the amount and variety of 
his food supply could be increased only as he learned 
the possibilities of this new country in which he had 
settled, and as he improved his methods of culture. 

Such commodities as coffeo and sugar Y/ere scarce, and 
although it was possible to raise wheat in the country, 
little attention wub given to it with tho result, there¬ 
fore, that flour bread was at this time on the list of 
luxuries. Perhaps once a day there was milk and butter, 
while eggs v/ere eaten only on rare occasions. 

Clothing .—Just as the food of the early settler 
was simple and produced on the farm itself, or in th e 
woods, so was his clothing simple and home made. As 
has been mentioned* no household was complete without 
the spinning wheel. In searching through the Harrison 
County Estate Records it was found that, almost without 
an exception, one of the dispositions mentioned in wills 
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was this useful article. These spinning wheels were 
valued at sums varying -from one dollar to ten, depending, 
probably, upon the skill of the one making the article 
and the material of which it wbb made. Practically all 
of the clothes worn by the early settlers of this county 
were homespun. One of the most important of the many 
duties of the mother was that of seeing that th^ family 
always had a supply of clothes on hand. In this task 
she had the help of the oldest girls. The usual time 
for doing this work was in the long winter evenings 
after the ovonir.g meal. When the pots, pans, and dishes 
had been washed, and the table cleaned up, the mother 
would pull out her spinning wheel or her loom. Neighbors 
or strangers when knocking upon the door of a pioneer 
cabin would be greeted with the hum of the spinning 
wheel or the whir of the loom. Nor did this work stop 
because there was a caller. It must go on, for the 
mother of a large family was always behind in this task. 
After the thread had been Bpun and the cloth woven, it 
was cut out and sewed by hand. There was no sowing 
machine in the county before 1850. Both woolen and 
cotton garments were thus made. Some of these old spin¬ 
ning wheels are still in existence and a few are still 
usod occasionally. 2 The ordinary person could make five 

27l-oVt' of the' aoove information came from Mrs*. i?sn Hope, 
one of the few remaining pioneer housewives of the 
county. She still spins the thread for her husband's 
socks. The machine was brought out and a demonstration 
, given during their interview. Mrs Hope lives in the 
old Port Crawford settlement, near Hallsville. 
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or six yards of cloth a day. 

Only once in a great while was a member of the 
family allowod '’store bought” clothes. This rarely 
happened before a child was sixteen years of age, and 
even then such clothes were used only on special 
occasions. It is generally a revelation to this modern 
generation to be told that many of the dresses of that 
day were considered pretty. The current opinion seems 
to be that all dresses were of the same dull gray color. 
This \7as far from the truth. The pioneor girl had her 
dresses in colors just as the modern girl does. Almost 
all of the colors and shades used in modern dressmaking 
could be produced by the pioneer housewife. Of course, 
this all required a certain amount of knowledge and 
skill, and then, just as today, some mothers knew how 
to die ss their daughters better than others. The colors 
were obtained from the bark of trees, berries, and from 
indigo plants raised for that purpose. 

The clothes of the men, like those of the women, 
were generally made by the mother on the spinning wheel 
and the loom. It was not unusual to see a man dressed 
in buckskins, especially if he led a rough life in the 
open. Shoos, as well as dresses, shirts, coats and other 
articles were also made at home. The hide of a cow that 
had died or had been killed for beef was always saved 
for this purpose. After being taken off the animal, it 
was hung up in the bam to dry. An oak tree was then 
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cut down, hollowed out, and made into a vat, which was 
buried in the ground. The dried skin was then put into 
this vat, and covered with ashes. A sufficient amount 
of water to fill the remaining space was added and the 
vat closed. By this process the hair was removed, and 
the next step was to dye the leather. For this purpose 
another vat was built in the shape of a wagon bed and 
placed in a specially prepared hole in the ground. The 
dyeing agent was bark from a red oak tree, taken off 
while the sap was "up." A skin was placed in the vat 
with a layer of bark on it, then another skin and another 
layer of bark, and so on until the vat was almost full. 
Water was then poured in and the vat closed. The hides 
were allowed to stay in thiB condition for several days. 
When they were finally taken out, they were ready to be 
made into shoes. This part of shoemaking was usually 
done by someone in the neighborhood who was especially 
talented at that work. Just such a person was "Uncle" 

Lot Hays, one of the first Bettiers in the old Fort 
Crawford settlement. Sometimes "Uncle" Lot was paid a 
small sum of money for making the shoes, but more often 
ho did this for his neighbors in return for corn, peas, 
eggs, milk, butter, or some other farm produce, or in 
an exchange of labor. Shoes made from leather thus 
prepared were not ornamental and were rather uncomfort¬ 
able, for the leather was stiff, but they did not appear 
out of place in those days for nearly everything was 
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crude. Although they creaked at every step, it is 
doubtful whether the pioneer lad would have worn a pair 
of shoos that did not announce his approach. 

Social intercourse . —One unacquainted with pioneer 
conditions is apt to feel that the early settler lived 
a sordid existence; that his life was a mere grind from 
the beginning to the end. It is true that there was 
always plenty of work to do--too much in fact for the 
health of the pioneer and his family. Yet he usually 
found some time for recreation. Quite often work and 
recreation were combined, as in the case of quilting 
bees, husking bees, and log rollings. On the other hand, 
ouch social gatherings as singings and dancing were 
planned solely for the purpose of satisfying the desire 
to got together. 

The quilting bee was an ordinary occurrence in 
the pioneer community. The purpoce, of course, was 
two-fcld, utilitarian and social. The pioneer mother, 
together with her daughters, could do the necessary 
quilting for the family at her odd moments, but in 
doing it this way she would have been deprived of the 
company of her sex while it was being done. She, 
therefore, adopted the plan of inviting a number of her 
nearest neighbors to a quilting bee. The ladies invited 
always came. In fact, they would have felt slighted 
had thoy not been invited. Soon work on the quilts was 
in full swing. Gossip was then in order. At twelve 
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o'clock, the housewife, who had made preparations the 
day before, called .them to a good dinner, the best the 
neighborhood afforded. It was on such occasions that 
tho "extras" were served. Even cakes, pies, fried 
chicken and other such delicacies were unstintedly 
served. The women present judged the housewife by the 
kind of food she set before them, and how well it was 
prepared. If it was poor, or if it was too good, she 
would be criticized by other housewives who were proud 
of their own culinary art. After the kitchen was cleaned 
up, the quilting went on again and did not halt until 
either all of the quilts were finished, or the approach 
of dark drove the visitors home. Some few days later, 
the same thing would be repeated only at some one else's 
house this time. 

For the men, there were husking bees and log roll¬ 
ings. The former was not resorted to groatly in 
Harrison County, due to the fact that farmers found it 
was best to leave the shuck on tho com as a protection 
against both rodents and the weather. However, husking 
bees were not unusual. These usually took place on 
some rainy day on which little else could be done. The 
farmer invited a number cf his neighbors to his home 
on a certain day and all retired to the barn where com 
husking contosts became the order of the day. This 
spirit of rivalry made the task more play than work. 
Professional com huskers were developed in a neighbor- 
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hood who were quite as proud of their prowess as Jack 
Demp3oy was whon ho was the holdor of the world's 
hoavyweight boxing orown. Quite often a champion from 
some other community was invited to compete with the 

I 

local champion. Bets were frequent in such cases. It 
happened, therefore, that the owner of the corn was 
able to get it shucked in one day's time. The shucks 
were put in a separate compartment of the barn and 
later fed to the cows. 

Not alv/ays v/ere the corn husking bees limited to 
the masculine sex. Sometimes, the young ladies of the 
neighborhood were invited. It is said that on one 
such an occasion the old saying "sweet sixteen and never 

3 

been kissod" originated. Most of the corn shucked 
was white or yellow, but once in a great v/hile a red 
one v/ould be found. If the person shucking the red one 
happened to be a young lady, her sweetheart, if present, 
had the right to kiss her. When a girl had arrived at 
the age of sixteen and had never shucked a red ear of 
corn, , she was said to be "sweet sixteen and never been 
kiBsqd. " After a day of husking, supper was served to 
the buskers and other members of different families, 
who had by this time collected at the house. After 
supper, the close of the day was celebrated by a dance. 


3. Students of Marshall High School. Sketches Drawn 
from Marshall and Vicinity , p. 15. 
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Log rollings, another labor in which work and play 
were combined, was perhaps more frequently resorted to 
than the husking bee. This was a yearly affair for each 


farm. Not everyone understands how land was cleared 
up in those days. For that reason an explanation is 
necessary. Not all of the trees were cut down, usually 
only the brush and smaller ones together with a few of 
the larger ones were cleared out. The others were 
"deadened". That is, a ring was cut around the tree 
with an ax about two feet from the ground, so that 
when the sap came up from the roots, which took place 
in the spring, it could not get by the cut and con¬ 
sequently the tree died for lack of food. Some of these 
treeB would stand for as many as ten or fifteen years, 
but each year a few would be blown over, with the result 
that the logs had to be removed before the land could 
be prepared for a crop. This was quite a task, and not 
easily done by one man and his family of boys. Kenco, 
the origin of log rollings. The operation consisted of 
placing a stout stake made from an oak or hickory limb 
undor a log, and rolling it to the desired place, where 
it was burned, together with a number of others. At 
other times the logs were cut up into sections several 
feet long and carried on stakes by four or more men to 
these piles. Frequently, these logs were so heavy that 
a great deal of skill as well as strength were required 
to perform the necessary operation. As in com husking, 
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log rolling champions for each neighborhood were developed. 
Quite often the champion log roller, noted for his 
strength and dexterity, if unmarried, was the most popular 
boy in the neighborhood among the fairer sex. There 
was the same spirit of rivalry, the same chances for K 
good sportmanship in these amusements as in modern 
sports. But the main reason why the pioneer and his 
family enjoyed the log rollings, husking bees, and 
quilting bees was because of the sociability attached, 
and there can be no doubt that it helped to remove a 
great deal of the sordidness of their life, when there 
was little else to do, and when the opportunities for 
getting together were comparatively small. 

Both boys and men got a great deal of sport out of 
squirrel shooting, opossum hunting, raccoon hunting, 
deer hunting, fishing, and other forms of outdoor sports. 
Such amusement b as these usually occurred on days when 
there was little else to do, or on days when it was 
impossible to work. One favorite sport was fire hunting, 
in which lighted pine faggots were used to "shine the 
eyes'*j of the animals sought. In this way the animals 
could be located in the thickest brush or trees. The 
deer was the usual objective, but often the opossum, 
raccoon, and other animald were hunted in this way. 

Harrison County with its many streams and lakes, 
must have been a fisherman's paradise. Only a few 
minutes were needed to catch enough fish for the whole 
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family. Aside from being great Bports, hunting and 
fishing were a means of replenishing the pioneor's 
larder. 

Of those social gatherings which were planned to 
satisfy the desire to get together, the holding of all 
day singings was perhaps the most popular. Such an 
occasion usually took place on some special day, as Fourth 
of July. Early on the morning of the celebration, one 
could see people on all of the roadB leading to the picnic 
grounds. Poor roads and slov/ means of communication 
made an early 3tart imperative, yet the eagerness of both 
old and young acted as a spur. After a fair-sized crowd 
fcad gathered, a call was issued for the singers to begin 
the day'8 program. Those who did not take part in the 
singing might be seen either in one large group standing 
around the singers, or in smaller groups nearby, renewing 
contact with friends. The young unmarried people could 
not be found in the crowd, but couples might be seen here 
and there, some on logs, some in wagons, and some behind 
the friendly trunks of trees. This was a great occasion 
for the boy and girl sweetheart. It was where they had 
their best opportunity "to court". 

Just before noon, men might be seen coming from 
their wagons carrying trunks, boxes, and baskets. This 
meant that dinner was about to be served. Upon the arrival 
of the "dinner baskets", the mothers took charge and Bpread 
the food upon table cloths placed on the green grass. The 
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singing stopped, a prayer of Thanksgiving was offered, and 
the people began to eat. Knives, forks, and plates were 
not used on such occasions; people ate in primitive style 
with their fingers. Here, again, the culinary art of the 
housewife passed in review. Every woman tried to excel 
every other one a 3 to quantity, variety, and preparation 
of food. No one ever went away hungry • 

Without a doubt, the favorite means of entertainment 
for the young set was the neighborhood dance. Nor was 
the enjoyment of dances limited to the younger Bet. Young 
married people, and sometimes, even old people, delighted 
in dancing. People gathered from miles around on such oc¬ 
casions. No invitation was considered necessary. The 
invitation was usually worded thus: "Every body invited". 
The dance lasted all night. One old gentlemen in relating 
his experiences said that he once left home in mid-after¬ 
noon to go to a dance fifteen miles distant, and got back 
the next morning as the sun rose.^ As one approached the 
house in which a dance was in full swing, the tones of 
the squeaky fiddle grew louder, and the rhythmic swing 
and beat of heavily shod feet upon the rough board floor, 
accompanied at intervals by the shrill cry of the "caller" 
and the half savage and half pathetic sing-song of the 
dancers might be heard. On coming nearer, all this be- 


4. Ben Hope, reminiscences. 
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came more distinct, ana through the open doors and 
windows of the cabin could be seen the swaying couples. 

On going inside, the flushed and perspiring faces of the 
dancers could be seen. Occasionally, there was disorder. 
This usually occurred when some boy danced too many 
times with the girl brought by another, or else sat out 
the dance with her in some dark corner of the cabin. In 
such instances fist fights were not unusual. Once in a 
while men of questionable character came to the dance 
with the object of breaking it up. This usually ended 
in a fight, resulting in a number of bruised and battered 
faces. Ordinarily, such people came from outside the 
community and were drunk. 

The dances usually started about nine o’clock and 
lasted until the dancers were tired. About mid-night, 
or earlier, the older people, went home, leaving the 
floor to the young folks. Some of these almost always 
danced until dawn. 

The wedding made the occasion for another type of 
social gathering. It is not meant here that the solemnity 
of the occasion was diminished in the least, but people 
in those days enjoyed solemnity. After a time, however, 
solemnity gave way to mirth, and everyone thoroughly 
enjoyed the affair. People came from miles around, 
nor was it necessary to wait for an invitation. After 
the oeremony, a wedding feast was usually served. Danc¬ 
ing was thon in order until midnight, or after. Btrong 
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drink often flowed freely, the women indulging as well , 
as the men, hut rarely ever to intemperance. 

The spirit of hospitality toward all members of the 
community as in connection with the social gatherings 
was also extended to the stranger, In truth, the latch 
string did hang on the outside of the door, and no 
weary traveler was ever turned away. He was invited 
in and given the best the household afforded. The b e et 
chair, the best food, and the beet bed were at his 
disposal, and ho was constantly admonished to ‘’make 
himself at home." However, the traveler repaid his host 
■by telling him news of the outside world. 

Although the above description might convey the 
impression that about all the pioneer did was to amuse 
himself, this was far from true. His lot was a hard one 
There was a great deal more of toil than of amusement. 
Amusement was usually allowed only when all pressing 
work had been done. Often the pioneer boy was induced 
to work harder during the week in order that he might 
get Borne task finished so that ho might take time off 
for a bit of amusement. 

Sunday, in the busy part of the year, was the only 
day of rest, and generally it was used only for that 
purpose. There was no work by the pioneer family on 
this day. In fact, in a great many households, meals 
were prepared on the previous day, so that there was no 
cooking on the Sabbath. The day was usually spent at 
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home, or at church, it there happened to be any services 
in the beighborhood. Occasionally, the whole family 
would go to a neighbor's house and spend the day. In 
the afternoon, the young people often congregated at 
the home of one of the members of their 3et, or else 
the boys "went calling" on their respective sweethearts. 

The members of a pioneer household had little time 
for social intercourse with each other. Both men and 
women worked hard all day and retired early at night. 

The pioneer was up before daylight and in the field 
before the sun rose; he worked all day with the exception 
of a few minutes at noon, until dark drove him to the 
house. Of course, during the winter months he was not 
so rushed and the family had time to discuss about the 
fireside such topics aa interested them. The setting was 
an interesting one. At one corner of the fireplace, the 
warmest place in the room, the grandmother or grandfather 
set; the father and children arranged themselves in a semi¬ 
circle about the fire; the mother usually sat back of this 
circle at the inevitable spinning wheel, occasionally 
joining in the conversation. Neither the grandfather nor 
the grandmother took any active part in the conversation. 
These old people usually sat in their respective corners, 
puffing their pipes, or chewing tobacco and dipping snuff, 
only occasionally joining in the conversation going on 
around them. 








The mother was perhaps the most overworked memoor 
of the family. It was she who was responsible for the 
cooking of the meals for a large family; for washing the 
clothes; for keeping the house scrubbed and swept; for 
spinning, weaving, and making the clothes, and for 
keeping them mended after they were made; and for milking 
the cows. If she had any spare time after doing all of 
this, she was permitted to take her place beside the men 
in the field. It is true that she had the help of the 
oldest daughters, and that alone made it possible for 
her to finish the necessary work. She bIbo had to draw 
the water for use in the kitchen from a well perhaps 
fifty feet in depth, if the family had a well. Otherwise, 
she had to carry the water from a spring which might De 
a quarter of a mile or more from the house. It was the 
mother, who, after the supper dishes were cleared away, 
took her place at the spinning wheel or the loom and 
worked until the late hours of the night, while the 
other members of‘the family talked and later slept. It 
was she who bore the children. It is small wonder that 
the pioneer mother wore out and died when she was com¬ 
paratively young. A visit to the cemetery reveals the 
pathos of the pioneer mother. In almost every instance, 
the father outlived the mother, in some instances by 
many years, and was remarried twice or even three or 
more times. Perhaps too little stress has been placed 
on the pioneer mother, and if possible, too much upon 
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the pioneer father. 

It was the duty of one of the hoys to huild the 
fire in the mornings. On cold winter mornings, it was 
not alv/ays an easy task to get one of the youngsters up. 
The father would usually call one of them and then go 
hack to sleep confident that the fire would he built, 
only to he awakened a few minutes later hy an argument 
between two of the hoys as to Y/hoGe turn it was to Duild 
the fire. A scuffle usually ensued, which brought the 
father to the bedBide with a piece of rawhido reserved 
for such occasions. Little time was then lost and the 
fire was speedily built. After the room became warm, 
the mother would get up and began the preparation of the 
morning meal. N e xt the father and the oldest children 
arose. The former, with the oldest boys, would then 
go outside, Y/here the early morning tasks were divided 
amongst them. The oldest daughters would help the mother 
in the kitchen. 

In the pioneer home, the father’s word was law. 

Few children ever dared to "Bass" or disobey their 
parents. The ever-present rawhide was constant reminder 
of what they would get under such circumstances. These 
pioneer children were taught a lesson in obedience t/hich 
they never forgot, and which they passed on to their own 
children. 

This description of the pioneer home applies only 
to the home with fev/ or no slaves. Life on the great 
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plantations was so different from that on the smaller 
farms that its spocial characteristics qIbo require 
consideration. Whereas, on the lattor all work had 
to "be don© by the farmer and his family, and there 
was little time for leisure, or for developing the 
finer sides of life, on the former, all work was done 
by the negro slave. This gave the plantation owner 
and his family a leisure that the small farmer could 
not have. Consequently, their home life was more ideal; 
their sons and daughters were better educated, and 
possibly more refined, and the owner himself was enabled 

5 

to take a prominent part in local and national politics. 

On most of the plantations, the slave cabins were 
arranged in a hollow square, the overseer's house form¬ 
ing the front of the square. It was in the space between 
the cabins that all important occasions, such as weddings, 
Christmas, and other events in the life of the slave 
were celebrated.^ On the whole the lot of a slave was 
a happy one. He simply knew nothing different; hence, 
he expected nothing else. In general, he was well treat¬ 
ed, well fed, and well cared for, and was attached to 
his master. It was a matter of economy, if for no 
other reason, for the slave owner to take care of so 

5 . "A study of the names of Harrison County men of this 

period prominent in local, 3T.ate, and national 
politics, reveals few who were not large slave owners. 

6. Burba, Alma, ''A History of The Scott Plantation," 
Marshall News-Messenger . July 21, 1929. 
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valuable a piece of property. Of course* there were 

exceptions. However, such was rarely the case among 

the large slave owners, but was more likely to be true 

of the owner who possessed only a few slaves. The 

slaves were rarely overworked in Harrison County. It 

is hardly possible that they could have been. In 1850, 

8 

there were over 6, 000 negro slaves in the county, and 
yet they produced, together with the small farmer, only 
a little over 4p00 bales of cotton, and other commodities 
in proportion. There were at that time only 56,000 acres 
of improved land in the county 9 to be worked by these 
slaves and possibly not all of this was under cultivation. 
Of course, by 1860, a great deal more land was in 
cultivation, and a great deal more produced; but at the 
same time, there was a corresponding increase in both 
the slave and the white population. When the prices 
paid for slaves are taken into consideration, it seems 
unlikely that slavery ever paid any great profits in the 
county. Prom nineteen to thirty were usually the ages 
at which slaves could best be sold. Men sold at a 
slightly higher price than women. The price of slaves 
increased as the county developed. For instances, a 
male slave at the age of twenty-three brought, in 1843, 


7. 

8 . 
Q. 
10 . 


Correspondence with H. B. Pern oerton. 

Statistics of the United States , 1850 , p. 503. 

Idem. ,, . 

In ie60 there were 8,784 slaves in the county. 

BlKhth Census of the United States Populatio n, p. 481. 
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around $650; while a negro woman at the same age 
"brought about $600. By 1860, a negro man or woman at 
the same age would bring from $100^to $1,500. 

1 '~arlv schools . —It was not until about 1840 that 
schools began to come into existence in Harrison County. 
None of these early schools were public. One of the 
first rural schools in the western part of the county 
was established sometime in the later forties or the 
early fifties on the same 3pot as old Fort Crawford, a 
fort which had been used as long as Indians were in the 
region. The building which housed the school was a 
one room structure built of logs, and was used for 
both church and school purposes. 1 *' The walls wore 
ceiled with split boards; there was no ceiling overhead. 
The usual pioneer chimney occupied almost the whole 
of one end of the room. The only window was closed oy 
a sliding panel of wood. There were no desks except 
one for the teacher, and one made of split logs to De 
used by the pupils when they wished to do some writing. 
The seats were made of split logs, somewhat smoothed 
down by an ax, and set on wooden pegs. There were no 
backs for the seats; no blackboards; no paper of any 
kind. All writing had to be done on slates. Reading, 


11 . 

12 . 


karri son C ounty Probate. Recojjds, I860. . , 

Ira ithe s ixtTesV a two story frame building replaced 
the old log house. The upper story was used 
meeting place for a Masonic lodco, while the .tower 
was used for school and church purposes. 
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writing, and arithmetic were the chief subjects taught, 

although some attention was given to spelling and grammar. 

Davie's Arithmetic, Mackie's Reader, and Noah Webster's 

Speller were used as texts. Corporal punishment was 

used when rules were violated, although there were milder 

forms of punishment such as standing in the corner, 

13 

"staying in," and keeping one's nose in the ring. Each 

pupil brought his lunch to school in a bucket. The 

most common food was the baked sweet potato, com oread, 

often "dodger bread, " ^ and sorghum syrup. The sessions 

of this school lasted about six weeks and were held in 

15 

the summer when the crops were "laid by," Sometimes 
there was another session in the winter. Fort Crawford 
was a pay school, the usual tuition being five dollars 
for a term of six weeks. Sometimes, this was paid in 
produce, but more often, the teacher insisted on money. 
This was never a large school, twenty to thirty Deing 
the usual enrollment. Some time during the Civil war, 
it ceased to exist. The building was later torn down 
and moved to HallsviUe where the material was used ir. 
erecting the first Methodist church in that town.^ 

V/ithout a doubt, the most ambitious effort on the 

13. ' This exercise consisted in making a puiTil stand on 

tip-toes for several minutes with his nose in a ring 
marked upon the wall with a piece of charcoal. This 
proved both embarrassing and nerve-racking to the 
miscreant. 

14. Corn bread made up with water instead of milk. 

15. When the ploughing was finished. 

16. Dr. J.N. Kill, a pioneer citizen of HallsviUe and 
Harrison County. 
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part of the pioneer of this county in tho direction of 

education was the.establishment of tho Marshall University, 

17 

the self-styled "Athens of Texas". This institution 
was chartered by the congress of the Republic of Texas, 
January 18, 1842. According to its charter, it was to 
be established at Marshall and was to have fifteen 
trustees, all of whom were named in the charter. This 
board was to have the right to prescribe the course of 
study, draw up the rules and regulations by which the 
institution was to be governed, receive donations, confer 
degrees, elect its own officers, and elect the president 
and other members of the faculty. Congress appropriated 
four sections of land to be located on any vacant public 
lands of the state. These four sections were finally 
located in Cooke, Denton, Wise, Foard, Bumot, Runnels, 
Smith, and Van Zandt Counties. 19 The ten acres on which 
the university was built were doeded to the board of 
trustees by Peter Whetstone, an early pioneer of Harrison 
County, and the owner of the headright on which Marshall 

was built. 20 The first building, the dimensions of which 

21 

Were forty by sixty feet, was of hewn logs. No further 

17. ' The name was changed to Van Zandt College on January ' 

26, 1353 by a speciti.1 act of the state legislature. 

18. Reduced to nine by an act of congress, February 1, 1845. 

19. The famous Van oil field in Van Zandt County is 
located on land formerly granted this institution. 

20. Whetstone, who could neither read nor write, was 
persuaded to do this by his friend, Isaac Van Zandt. 
A merican Sketch Book , II, 223. 

21. Ml nut c3 of the Boar d o f T rustees of M arshall University , 
now in the possession of T.P.Young, who is at the 
present time president of the board. 
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information concerning this "building is available. On 

December 18, 1849,.a contract was let by the building 

committee for the construction of an addition to the 

female- department, twenty by sixty feet, and another to 

2 ° 

the itale department, thirty by sixty feet. This was 
probably the first addition made after the original 
building was erected. In the male department there were 
to be a partition, a stack chimney in the center, eleven 
windows, and seven doors. This building program seems 
to indicate that the university was growing rather 
rapidly. On June 2, 1851, a contract was let by the 
board of trustees for a new ten thousand dollar home 
for the university.^ This new home was built of orick, 
was two stories high, and its dimensions were fifty by 
seventy five feet. As far as the available records 
show, this was the last building or addition erected. 

There is no certainity as to when the university 
opened. In all probability, its opening did not take 
place until September, 1843, since the deed of Whetstone 
to the university for the land on which the building was 
located was not recorded until March 27, 1843. Although 
little is known concerning the type of work done in this 
school, the following comment throws light on the work 

22. Harrison County Deed Rec ords , Book H, p. 209f., 

Court House, Marshall, Texas. 

23. Harrison County Deed Records . Eook J., pp. 467 ff. 
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of the female department. 

Those v/ho did not witness the exorcises 
of Miss Dickey's school on the 4th, inst., 
missod an intellectual and fancy treat. The 
whole Gave evidence of mo3t unremitting care 
and attention on the part of Miss Dickey, 
and of intellect and study on the part of 
the pupil3. This accomplished teacher may 
challenge the rivalry of the proudest in¬ 
stitution and her fair wards invite the 
emulation of the most ambitious female 
adventurers in the field of science and 
literature. ^4 

That the pioneers of this county wers not insensible 
to the education of their daughters is indicated by the 
following quotation: 

While intellect sways the conduct, and 
grace and beauty charms the fancy of mankind¬ 
softening the hard points, in our other¬ 
wise, rough nature, the mental culture and 
accomplishments of the daughters of 3ve will 
find enthusiastic advocates. Indeed, man has 
neither poetry hor music in his soul, who 
is insensible to the charm which education 
lends to the female character--the grace and 
lustre, it adds to foraale virtue. The time, 
however, ha3 gone by, when the duty of the 
parents to give their daughters a thorough 
and accomplished education, needs any other 
stimuli than the example of an age progressive 
in literature which has received new life 
from the pen of classic female writers; doubt 
has given place to certainty-prejudice charmed 
into conviction—and a beautiful theory h-^a 
proven itself more beautiful in practice.^ 

The first president of the Marshall University was 

Virgil li. Dubose. He remained the head of the school 

until 1049. During most of this time he waB assisted 

by Miss E. J. Dickey, the principal of the female 


24. Texas Republican , May 26, 1849 

25. Idem. 
































department, and these two were probably the only members 
of the faculty. In 1849, E. Petit became president and 
profesoor of mathematics, and the next year Miss Dickey 
was succeded by Thomas Wilson, while W. A. Tarleton was 
added as professor of languages. At the beginning of 
the spring term of the university, the female department 
was taken over by the Marshall Masonic Lodge, and its 
name changed to the Marshall Masonic 5*emale Institute. 
This institution continued as the principal educational 
agency for the young women of East Texas for over fifty 
years. The male department continued as the Marshall 
University. 26 

The course of study of this pioneer institution 
was both literary and scientific. That it was remarkable 
in some respects is indicated by the following advertise¬ 
ment : 


The course of studies embraces all 
branches usually taught in the best in¬ 
stitutions in the South and We3t. 

A complete corps of teachers (male 
and female) has and will be provided, so 
that the strictest attention can be paid to 
all classes. 

Deductions only made for protracted 
illness. Terms per session of five months 
(22 weeks). 

Primary Department—orthography, read¬ 
ing, writing, mental arithmetic, English, 
grammar, and some elementary lessons in 
geography, natural philosophy, physiology, 
and history.--$10.00. 


26. Sketches Drawn from Marshall and Vicinity , p. 16 

































Junior class--English grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, completed, natural 
philosophy, "botany, geology, mythology, 
and history.--$15. 00. 

Middle class—Rhetoric, logic, moral 
science, mental philosophy, evidences of 
Christianity, political and domestic 
economy, astronomy, algebra, and ancient 
and modern languages.--$20.00. 

Senior class—Ancient and modem lan¬ 
guages completed, geometry, trigonometry, 
and a review of former studies.--$25.00. 

Composition throughout the course. 

Extra—incidental expenses—01. 00. 

Drawing, painting, embroidery, and 
wax work. --$10. 00. 

Instrumental music.--020. 00. 

Tuition payable at the end of each 
session. 

Boarding can be had in private families 
convenient to the institution at $7.00 per 
month. 

27 

W.R.D.Ward, President Board of Trustees. 

The Texas R epublican and the Minutos of the 
Trustees of Marshall University give a fairly complete 
history of this institution. On the whole, the school 
was a success, turning out from its doors some of the 
groat leaders of Texas history. Dr. Oscar H. Cooper, 
later state superintendent of public instruction, and 
now head of the department of education in Simmons 
University, and United States Senator Charles A. Cul¬ 
berson, were the most distinguished. The school continu¬ 
ed in existence from 1843 until 1884, with the possible 


27. Texas Republican , July 13, 1850 






































exception of the four years of the Civil War. On 
January 8, 1866 the institution again opened its dooro 
under the presidency of Colonel P. S. Bass, a former 
president. He was assisted by only one teacher, Vf. P. 
Hudgins. 28 

In the meantime, several schools of lesser importance 

seem to have been established. In August, 1865, at least 

three such schools were in existence in Marshall. One 

of these, taught by John Pierce, was housed in the old 

Methodist Church building and was not co-educational. 

A Mrs. Rainey and a Mrs. Young were the teachers of the 
29 

other schools. 

In 1884, Marshall University came to an end and was 
succeeded by the Marshall free public school system. On 
July 24, 1895 the board of trustees of Marshall University 
leased the land and buildings belonging to this in¬ 
stitution to the board of trustees of the Marshall free 
public schools. The lease was to last for thirty year 3 , 
the only condition being that a good school for white 

children only had to be maintained and the houses kept 

30 

in repair. The lease was renewable. 

On May 29, 1910, a deed to this property was made 
to the board of education of the Marshall public schools 
to be used for high school purposes. The condition was 

28. Behn, "The Athens of Texas*""! Marshall Hewe-MeDsenprer. 

July, 21, 1929. 

29. Texas Republican . August 12, 1865. 

30. Mi nut os of Trustees of .Marshall University , p. 31. 
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that a high school building, in which only white children 

were to be taught subjects "purely literary, scientific, 

31 

and industrial," was to be erected on the site. In 1924 
the old Marshall University building, which had, up until 
this date, been used for a high school, was torn down, 
and a new modern building erected in its place. 

The old Fort Crawford school and the Marshall University 
have been dealt with at length because they represent 
types of pioneer schools in the county. One was rural and 
did no high school work; the other was urban, better 
housed, better equipped, better taught, and represented 
higher education. There were of course, other schools in 
the county at the time. In 1850, there were sixteen schools 
taught by sixteen teachers, and having e total enrollment 
of 416. None of this number were negroes. The total cost 

TO 

of operating these schools was $1,040. The population 

33 

of Harrison County at that time was only 5,608 whites. 

That means that approximately eight per cent of the total 
white population was in school. This is not a poor showing 
when one takes into consideration that the county had been 
created only eleven years before. There were at this time 
only 132 white illiterates. 34 This is slightly over two 
per cent of the total population. Allowing for a possible 

31 . ~' ~H~ar'r~i~ 3 on Count y Deed Rec ords, Book 71, p. 427. 

32. Seven th Census of the United States t Population , trans¬ 
cript of record obtained from Census Bureau. 

33. Idem . 

34. Idem. 
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error due to incomplete information, these figures would 
seen to indicate that the pioneers of this county were, 
on the whole, above the average in intelligence. In 1910, 
the total population of the county was 37,243.Out of 
this number 1,922 or 22.4 percent were illiterates. This, 
of course, includes the great negro population of the 
county and is by no means a fair comparison. The per¬ 
centage of white illiterates for that year was placed at 
2.9 per cent. The excellent public school system of the 
county has since then materially reduced the illiteracy 
among the negro and the white population. 

Schools at this early period were poorly equipped, 
llap8, globes, charts and libraries were not to be found. 

In fact, in 1850 there were only four libraries in the 
county, one a public library, with a circulation of 100 
volumes, and the other three, Sunday School libraries, 
with a combined circulation of 1,100 volumes. None of 
the schools had a library. If this is compared with 
the present conditions when every school, no matter how 
small, has it3 library meeting state requirements, one 
will have 3ome idea of the progress of the schools in the 
county since 1850. 

In contrast to their interest in providing educational 
opportunities for white children the southerner was never 

35. Thirt eenth Census of the United' StateaV~Population 
and Stati st ics , p. 623. 

S6 * Seve nth Censu s of the United States, Population and 
Statistics . p. 521. 
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enthusiastic for the education of the negro. It was not 
altogether a selfish fooling that dominatod-the olavo 
owner in this matter; he simply felt that the negro slave 
did not need an education, for not only would an education 
fail to help him to do the kind of work that he was called 
upon to do, but it would at the same time cause him to 
be dissatisfied with his lot and bring trouble to himself 
and his master. It is certain, however, that a great 

37 

many slaves in the county were taught to read and write. 
This is particularly true on the better plantations. 

After the war and reconstruction, the whites of the 
county were too bitter to care what became of the negro, 

so any progress that he made toward education was in spite 

of the southern whites rather than by their help. Some 

light is thrown on the situation by a letter from H. B. 

Pemberton, colored principal of the Marshall negro schools: 

Before the smoke of battle from the Civil 
War had cleared away, there were sympathetic., 

Christian people whe wanted to help the negro 
to secure the rudiments of an education; so 
these good people set about establishing 
private and free schools in Texas. One re¬ 
deeming thing can be said of the "carpet 
baggers", they were the founders of the free 
public school system of the South. The 
first schools for the negros were started 
in 1866 or 1867. Among the first teachers 
may be mentioned 3. H. 3mouther3 and Rev. 

William Massey, who taught in what was then 
known as the "Old League House" on the north 
side of the city. Then followed James Price 
and John Anderson, who conducted schools 
near where Wiley College now stands. The 


37. Texas Republican, July 21, 1066. 



















attendance of these schools was from 150 
to 200 pupils, ranging in grades from the 
kinder-garten to the fourth grade. A fourth 
grade pupil in_those days was considered quite 
well educated.38 

Pemberton’s estimate as to the date of the first negro 
school in the county coincides with the date given by a 
Marshall newspaper which makes mention of 0. T. Baker, a 
government teacher, assisted by a black man, as conducting 
a school for the negro. To quote from this article: 

V/e are informed that it numbers 150 
scholars; average attendance 125. The 
Sabbath schools number 504. Seventeen freed 
people who are able to read and write, assist 
in teaching the Sunday School scholars. 

During the existence of slavery, many of the 
blacks were taught to read and thousands 
were brought under the influence of the 
Gospel and religious instruct ion.39 

According to Pemberton, the freed men and women were 
anxious to be introduced into the mysteries of an education; 

Ju31 ufter the iVar...,it was a common 
sight to see old men and women, between fifty 
and sixty years of age, with their spelling 
book and slate under their arm, often in 
company with their children and even grand 
children eager to learn. They were right 
along in the same classes as their children, 
and often received instruction from them. 

It was their one great desire to be able to 
read the Bible and give out hymns from the 
hymn book. They most literally devoured their 
books. They were docile, easily controled, 
and never resentful, even submitting to 
corporal punishment, if that would satisfy 


38. Quoted in Lagrone, C. W. , History of Hegro Education in 
Marshall , a thesis (L'.A.) boutnern~TTethodi 3 "t University, 
T927T Pemberton is one of the outstanding negro educators 
of this section of the state. He has held hi 3 present 
position for thirty-eight years and has been connected 
with the city school system for the colored for forty-five 
years. 

39. Texas Republican , July 21, 1866 
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the teacher in case of a poor lesson. The 
question of weather, inconvenience, and even 
• sacrifice never daunted them in their zeal • 

for learning. Nothing v/as too good to 
pay the teacher, corn, sweet potatoes, 
eggs, butter, rabbits, and even persimmons 
were offered. Quite a few thought at 
first that education wag a thing that 
could be bought and not obtained by hard 
study; so many of them would come to the 
teachers offering all manner of things as 
the price for an education for their chil- • 
dren. Many former slaves had learned to 
read and write from their little masters 
. and mistresses and later became teachers 
and preachers to their race. 40 

Religious interests .—At the same time that the in- 

/ ,: 

terest was being shown in the development of educational j j‘;j 

opportunities, a similar one was taking place in con¬ 
nection with religious interests. Harrison County, like 
other frontiers, had its rough characters. This was 
particularly true during the first few years of its 
existence, before it had gotten rid of the refuse of the 
"neutral ground days". Little information is available 

l'i 

as to the religion of the very earliest settlers of the ' •• **’ 

county. It is safe to say that most of them were God¬ 
fearing men and women who had little time or opportunity 
for the exercise of their religion. Around 1850, more 
is known, and we find the people actually boasting of 
the strength of the pulpit in the county. The first 
i preacher in Harrison County was Reverend J. LI. Baker of 
the Methodist Church,^ who was living in the county at/ 

40. Lagrone, op. cit. 

41. French, The American Sketch Book . II, 276. 
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at the time of its organization. Soon after this, Rev. 
Burke, another Methodist, visited Marshall and preached 
to the people. In 1845, a Methodist conference was held 
in Marshall, presided over by Marshall Sole. 

Although the Methodists were the first in the field, 

they were closely followed by the Baptists. In 1850, 

! 

there were 11 churches in the county, 7 Methodist and 4 
Baptist. No other denomination had an organized con¬ 
gregation at this time. The seven Methodist churches 
were valued a $2,450 with a combined seating capacity of 
2,050; the four Baptist churches were valued at $4,900 
and had a combined seating capacity of 1,450. 42 But the 
Methodists and Eaptists did not long have the field to 
themselves. By i860 other churches had made their appear- 
ance--the Christian, the Cumberland Presbyterian, and the 
Episcopal. In all, there were twenty four churches in 
the County. 4 ^ The only other religious denominations to 
hold services in the county before 1880 were the Jews, 
who did not organize, however, until 1887, but met in 
private homes for worship, and the Catholics, who built 
their first church in Marshall in 1875. 44 

However indifferent the earlier settlers of the 
county might have been in the matter of religion, they 

42. Statistics of the Unit ed States , 1850, p. 522 f. 

43. Eighth Census of the United State 3 . Mortality and 
Miscellaneo us Statistics , p. 472 f . 

44. Sketches of Mar shall and Vicinity , p. 54. 
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made up for lost time once the churches began in earnest 
to convert them. After 1850, perhaps tho greatest single 
event in the life of a majority of its people was the 
annual camp meeting held in different parts of the county. 
The camp meeting served two purposes, religious and social. 
In those early days the county was not thickly settled 
with the result that one might live for days at the time 
without seeing anyone other than members of his own 
family. The camp meeting filled a necessary gap in the 
lives of these early settlers; it afforded them an 
opportunity to get together and talk over matters with 
their neighbors. 

The meeting was held under a brush arbor. About a 
week before the opening day, the men and boys of the 
neighborhood would gather at the place, cut and haul the 
brush, and build the arbor. After it had been patched 
to the satisfaction of all, straw would be brought on 
wagons and scattered on the dirt floor. Later* saw dust 
was used. In those days men got down on their knees when 
petitioning the Almighty, not only the one leading the 
prayer, but often many others as well, so the straw served 
both as a cushion to the knee and to prevent the soiling 
of trousers. Before the altar, on each side of which was 
a "mourner's bench", an extra thickness was placed, as 
this was the part of the arbor that was most used. 

The meeting usually began on a Friday night and 
lasted ten days. In the meantime, little brush "shanties" 
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and tents have been erected in the grove about the arbor, 
and in the afternoon before the opening night the people 
begin to arrive. They come on foot and on horseback, 
riding single or double, on carts and wagons loaded with 
bedding, cooking utensils, and children. Dogs have not 
been invited, but they come just the same, and take great 
pleasure in making themselves as noisy as possible. Ey 
middle afternoon, the camp begins to assume the appear¬ 
ance of a picnic on a large scale. Horses neigh as new¬ 
comers arrive; dogs bark, babies cry, children shout and 
play, and a hum of good-natured conversation, inquires, 
and greetings may be heard on all sides. 

When the time comes for the people to assemble, a 
toot or a blast on a horn summons the scattered people 
together. Slowly, they come from different points, 
sometimes bringing rifles with them, which they lean 
against the trees. A dog fight or two is settled, the 
children are given one last drink, then all gather, seat 
themselves on the rough board seats and the meeting i 3 
ready to begin. The preacher rises, his head sometimes 
almost reaching into the branches of the arbor, and begins 
in his sonorous voice to line out some old familiar hymn 
...thus the long looked for camp meeting begins. 

About Sunday night the meeting usually got into full 
swing and mourners were called for. Sometimes they v/ere 
slow in responding to the call; at other times the altar 
would be full. This all depended upon the eloquence of 




















the preacher and the hardness of the congregation. V/hen 
the mourners had all assembled, a call went out to all of 
the Christains in the congregation to assemble in the 
altar "to drive Old Satan out." Up they came and some¬ 
times there were as many as a dozen praying at the same 
time, loudest of all was the cry of the sinners who shout¬ 
ed for mercy and forgiveness. Now and then some sinner 
would arise from the straw and shout that his sins had 
been forgiven, and then the rejoicing was great. Some¬ 
times there were a-* many as a half dozen shouting at 
the same time. V/hen these ceased, someone else would 
start. The person who could shout the loudest, longest, 
and oftenest v/as supposed to have the most religion. 

They called this "getting happy". In those days people 
did not have much confidence 1 n th e new convert until he 
had gone by the way of the mourner’s bench to the altar 
and publicly proclaimed that his sins had been forgiven. 
Preachers did not call for sinners to join the church; 
they called for them to come to the mourner’s bench, 
and v/hen they answered the call, they were prayed for 
on bended knee until they professed,,or until the late¬ 
ness of the hour drove everybody to their tents or shacks. 
It was easy to tell from physical evidences, the ones who 
had professed religion, and if a person asked to be admit¬ 
ted into the fold upon a simple statement that he felt 
that he was saved, he was looked upon with suspicion the 
rest of his life by his brothers. 
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When the la 3 t Sunday night had come and the congrega¬ 
tion had sung "God Be With You 'till We Meet Again", 
there v;as a feeling that there had been a great spiritual 
uplift among the people who had attended the meeting. 

Even so, all went home with aching hearts, for the long 
looked for camp meeting was at an end and all must now 
return to their regular taskB. 

In spite of these emotional manifestations of re¬ 
ligious fervor, moral conditions in the frontier com¬ 
munity were not always ideal. The people of the East 
were often shocked at the seeming irreligion and barbarism 
of the West. However, when one takes into consideration 
the fact that settlers always precede schools, churches, 
and the law, such a condition is to be expected. A certain 
amount of time is needed for an adjustment. Even at that, 
conditions in the West were not always as bad as they 
were pictured by those who judged entirely from outside 
appearance. After 1850, social and moral conditions 
improved rapidly in the county until they soon compared 
favorably with those on other frontiers. The American 
Sketch Book has the following to say concerning this 
period of history in Harrison County: 

After 1850, the county filled up with 
a good class of people exhibiting energy 
and enterprise in all departments of life 
to such a degree in wealth and refinement 
that at the beginning of the war between 
the states, it was the wealthiest county 
in the state. Intelligence prevailed, 
refinement shown in every circle; and 
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hospitality greeted the stranger on every 
threshold. 40 

In another place the Sketch Book refers to the society 
of the city of Marshall and of the county as being chaste 
and cultivated, and having acquired all the modern 
accomplishments that characterize refined society in 
other cities and states. "The population," it goes on 
to 6ay, "is made up of the better class of population 
from the older states,...and possesses all of those 
essential qualities of modesty, virtue, education, re¬ 
spect for religion, and the laws of the country, that 
give none and character to society everywhere." 4 ^ 

The East Texas Immigration Society makes the follow¬ 
ing assertions as to the social and moral conditions in 
the county: 

There is no one thing in which the 
Eastern man is more deceived by misrepresenta¬ 
tion than the 3tate of society in Texas. 

Y/e are not outlaws, cutthroats, or thieves. 

We are social, clever, and sober. Our 
country may be favorably compared with any 
southern or eastern state east of the 
Mississippi River. We have schools and 
churches all over the county and in every 
village. Our own village is a fair standard 
of Harrison County towns. We have three dry 
goods stores, one physician, and one school 
of from fifty to eighty pupils, a Masonic 
Lodge of about fifty members, a lodge of 
Good Templars of over thirty members, two 
wood and two smith shops, one shoe and boot 
maker, and one boarding house. Y/e have no 
barroom, nor even a whiskey shop. No one 


45. The American Sketch Book. Vol. II, p. 225. 

46. Ibid ., p. 227. 
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has been murdered on our streets in years. 

No one is seen with a bowie knife or pistol 
on our streets or in our county except travel¬ 
ers, who sometimes bear such articles on the 
highways. Our people are not addicted to 
political bickering. V/e do not ask strangers 
of their politics or religion, but take them 47 
to our hones and churches and bid them welcome. 

Prices . —In this day of high prices, one sometimes 

wishes that he could go back to "the good old days" when 

a pair of good shoes cost only $2.50 and the best suit 

of clothes only $12.50, or at most $15.00. However, if 

records are true, such prices did not prevail in pioneer 

Harrison County. In 1843, George V/. Hakley sued a debtor 

i 

for an unpaid bill. The itemized statement of the account 
as brought before the court showed the following items 
and prices: 48 

^ box of cigars-$4.00 

1 plug of tobacco- 2.30 

1 pair of gloves and a blank book--- 3.00 

10 pounds of sugar- 2.00 

15 pounds of bacon-” 3.75 

2 bottles of whiskey- 2.00 

There were a few other items and a repetition several 
times of those included above, especially tobacco and 
whiskey. However, in comparing these prices with those 
of today, one is forced to confess that whiskey is the 
only commodity on the list that sold more cheaply. 

The East Texas Immigration Society offers the follow¬ 
ing figures as to prices in 1873: 


47. Texas Almanac, 1875, p. 100. 

48. Harrison County District. Court Record , Minutes A, p. 45. 
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Board in our towns cost from $15.00 to 
■J 120.00 per month; in the country it costs 
around ten dollars. Good Texas flour now 
co 3 1 3 4/ a pound at the mills, say from 75 
to 100 miles northwest of Harrison County. 

7/e use 3t. Louis flour; good family brands 
range from $ 8.00 to $ 12.00 per barrel; 
bacon, 3 ay about twelve per cent above 
Cincinnati quotations; corn generally brings 
$ 1 . 00 , gold, per bushel; washing cost 3 from 
$ 1.00 to $ 2.00 per dozen pieces; chickens 
from 15/ to 25/ each; butter, 12-g/ to 25/ 
per pound; milch cows, with calves, from 
$ 10.00 to $ 20.00 per head; goats, from 
$ 1.00 to $ 2.00 per head; sheap, the same; 
beef cattle, from $5.00 to $8.00 per head* 
work horses, from $50.00 to $150.00 each. 

Riddell's Guide to immigrants makes the following 

, quotations; 

Beef, 2/ to 3/ a pound 

Pork, 4/ to 6 / a pound 

Corn, 50/ to 75/ a bushel 

Flour, $6.00 to $9.00 a barrel 

3utter, 10/ to 25/ a pound 

Lard, 10/ to 15/ a pound 

Potatoes, 50/ to 75/ a bushel 

Coffee, 18/ to 22/ a pound 

Syrup, 40/ to 75/ a gallon 

Uilch Cows $12.00 to 115.00 a head 

Hogs, $1.50 to $ 2.00 a head 50 

The above quotations are substantially the same. 

Prices for those times do look low and they were for certain 
articles, but careful analysis will show that the prices 
were low only on those articles produced on the Harrison 
County farm. The pioneer farmer raised practically all 
of his food, except his coffee, flour, and sugar, but 
the prices then on therejthree articles were as high or higher 


49. Texa s Alma nac, 1873, p. 100. 

50. Riddell, CT L., "Guide to Immigrants." Texas Almanac . 

1860, p. 60. 
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61 

than the same sell for now. 

The earliest available estimate of wages in Harrison 

County is for the year 1850. 5 ^ 

Average monthly wages to farm hand with board is $10.00. 
Average to a day laborer without board is $1.00 per day. 
Average to a day laborer with board is 75^ per day. 

Average daily wages to a carpenter without board is $2.25. 
Weekly wages to a female domestic with board is $3.00. 
Price of board to laboring men per week is $1.25. 

By 1860 the reports show that wages had increased. 53 

Average monthly wages for a farm hand with board is $15.00 
Average to day laborer with board is $1.00 per day. 

Average to day laborer without board is $1.50 per day. 
Average daily wages to carpenter without board is $2.50. 
Price of board to laboring men per week is $3.00. 

1 

As is noticeable, the price of labor is rather low. There 
was little demand for free labor because of the use of 
slaves. As was to be expected the price of labor went 
up after the war. According to the Texas Immigration 
Society, good farm hands received from $18.00 to $35.00 
per month, with board, lodging, and washing free. 54 That 
is about the amount paid today in Harrison County. 

Mechanics got from one to five dollars a day, depending 
upon their skill and the nature of the work; teachers got 
from ^40.00 to $100.00 per month; good salesmen got from 
$300.00 to $500.00 per year and board. 


51. This was typical of pioneer sections due to - high 
freight rates. 

52. Schedule 6, Seven th Census , Social Statistics. 1850. 
Transcript of record obtained from Cens'us Bureau. 

53. Schedule 6, Eighth Census. Social Statistics. 1860. 
Transcript. 

54. Texas Almanac . 1873, p. 101. 
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Industri es and transportation .--The industries of 
Harrison County have never been greatly diversified. 
Particularly was this true before the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Just as farming is the chief industry 
of the county today so it was then. However, there were 
differences. In the first place methods were rather 
crude; and, secondly, the farmers of that day were poorly 
equipped. 

In those days no attempt was made to take care of 
the land by preventing it from washing away and by re- 
builting it as it wore out. Such a thing as terracing 
seems to have been unknown. As a result, there are many 
bare hillsides today that might be producing good crops 
had not erosion been given full sway. Huch of this land 
will never again be of any use. In addition to the above 
neglect, soils were "one-cropped" to death. Cotton, then 
as now, was the chief crop. After 1850, only enough land 
to produce a sufficient amount of food for the family 
and live stock was planted in other crops. Rotation 
evidently was unknown. The same crop wa 3 planted on the 
same soil year after year until the soil was drained of 
its producing qualities and it became practically worth¬ 
less. Thousands of acres of land in the county today 
serve as a witness to this abuse. Most of it is grown 
up with scraggy-pine or oak trees and in many instances 
i3 not worth putting back into cultivation even after 
having laid out so long. However, some of this land has 
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been put back into cultivation and. by proper care has 
been made productive again. Farmers seldom thought of 
putting anything back into the soil to replace what was 
taken out. Commercial fertilizers were unknown, but tons 
of barnyard manure, the best fertilizer available, were 
allowed to waste. 

Such waste and neglect was not wholly due to ignor¬ 
ance. If such had been the case, the crime would not 
have been so great. The pioneer, especially the planta¬ 
tion owner, reasoned that the treasures of the soil were 
inexhaustible; that the soil would never wear cut; or if 
it did, he could buy more land cheaper than he could 
take proper care of what he had. But the fallacy lay in 
the fact that the time was not far distant when there 
was no more land to be had at any price. Consequently, 
the county is suffering today, in an industrial way, for 
this negligence. There are dozen of farmers in Harrison 
County whose owners are barely able to eke out an 
existence. The condition of most of these is due to the 
abuse received in that period before the people learned 
the lesson of soil conservation. 

The second difference between pioneer agriculture 
and that of today is that the farms of today are modernly 
equipped with tools and implements, whereas at that time 
the investment of each farmer in tools amounted to only 
a few dollars. A rather extensive search through the 

county probate records showed that the amount of property 
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listed as farm implements or tools was surprisingly small. 

It was especially a surprise to find this true for some 

of the larger plantations. For instance, T. C. Clark 

was the owner of 1,300 acres of land and his will lists 

only $118 worth of farm tool3 and implements; James 

Standifer owned twelve negroes and had only ten dollars 

worth of tools and implements at his death; John Anderson, 

the owner of 640 acres of land and five negroes had 

$13.75 invested in tools and implements; James Shelborne, 

the owner of 19 slaves showed an investment of $123.50 

for tools. Some of the poorer farmers had as little as 

$2.50 invested to this purpose. 

In 1850 there were 521 farms in Harrison County, 

containing 56,277 acres of improved land and 220,498 

55 

acres of unimproved land. Possibly not all the im¬ 
proved land was in cultivation. No figures are available 
as to how many acres were planted in the different crops 
in that year, but the Texas Almanac for 185S gives 
51,708 as the number of acres planted in cotton in 1858. 56 
This would seem to indicate that by this date cotton was 
rapidly replacing the other crops. It is probable that 
the proportion of land planted in cotton during the first 
years of the county's history was not so great as this. 
This was due to the absence of gins. The federal census 

55. Statis tics of the United States . 1850, p. 514. 

56. Texas Almanac , p. 114. 
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for 1850 gives a fairly good idea as to the kinds of 

crops grown and how much was planted in each. Cotton, 

while it appears to have been one of the leading crops, 

was by no means the only important one. Corn was a close 

second. In that year 4,581 bales of cotton were ginned 
57 

in the county, and there were 376,620 bushels of corn 

produced. Very likely not all of the cotton was ginned, 

as it was the custom in those days, as well as at a later 

date, to allow cotton to waste in the field due to the 

low price,and to the difficulty of ginning. If one 

figures the production per acre at about what it is now, 

there were probably 15,000 acres planted in cotton in the 

59 

county in 1850. Figuring corn at present day production, 
there must have been around the same number of acres of 
that crop. As was stated above, by 1858 the number of 
acres of cotton had increased to ever 51,000. Of course, 
by this time there were more settlers in the county, and, 
therefore, more acres of every crop in cultivation, but 
the increase in cotton acreage was out of proportion to 
the increase in population, thus indicating that cotton 
soon was to become "King" in the county. Other important 
crops were oat3, peas, Irish potatoes, and sweet potatoes. 
Next to farming, and in connection with it, the moot 

57. Ide m. Evidently this was not a good cotton year, for 
production in 1847, according to the Texas Republican , 
was considerably higher. See pape 16. 

58. Five cents a pound in 1849. See page 16. 

59. The production, due to poor cultivation, probably was 
not greater in spite of the greater fertility of the 
soil. 
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important industry in pioneer Harrison County was live 
stock raising. Again, the probate records are full of 
information. Aside from land, slaves, and crops, the 
most valuable bequests of Harrison County planters and 
farmers were in live stock. Practically every farmer, 
both large and small, had some kind of live stock in 
his possession. T. C. Hill, as a representative of 
the planter class, had 80 head of cattle, valued at 
$255, 65 head of hogs, valued at $130, 3 mules, valued 
at $225, and three horses, valued at $140. From the 
standpoint of valuation, thi3 does not seem so startling, 
but it assumes rather great proportions when looked at 
from the standpoint of numbers. Benjamin Barton, a 
representative of the poorer class of farmers, had 23 
hogs, 2 cows, 2 calves, and 2 oxen. Every will examined 
showed the possession of at least a cow and calf. As 
may be seen from the figures given above, swine led all 
live stock in number. This is shown more concretely 
by the federal census for 1850. In that year there were 
in this county 24,762 head of swine or an average of 
approximately 48 per farm. Cattle ranked next with 
12,530 head. The total value of all the live stock in 
the county at this time was $326,816. Host of the 
live stock was used on the farm as beasts of burden, for 
wool or mohair, and for food. Some few cattle were driven 

60. Statistics of the United States , 1850 . pp. 514 ff. 
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to the slaughter houses. 

Perhaps next to farming and stock raising, manufac¬ 
turing was the most important industry# although it was 
not considered important at that time. Thirteen con¬ 
cerns in the county in 1850 were listed as manufacturing 
plants. Of this number, four were saw mills, two were 
foundries, two were brickyards, two were saddleries, 
two were cabinet makers, and one was a cotton gin. The 
total amount of capital invested was $59,700. Ninety 
men were employed; and $61,200 worth of products were put 
out annually. For the same year the value of home raanu- 
factures was placed at $2,610 . 

By 1860 the number of manufacturing establishments 
had increased to thirty. Several new industries, such 
as plow works, shoe shops, carriage and wagon shops, and 
a cotton and woolen mill had been established. Saw mills, 
and gins led the others in number. The total value of 

saw mill products was about $39,000, while $86,000 worth 

62 

of meal was put out by the grist mills. 

A fifth activity, and perhaps the only other one 
of importance, was transportation. This ceased to be 
of local importance after the construction of the Texas 

61. Seventh Census of the Products of Industry , transcript. 
There were probably more than this, but due to the 
difficulties in taking the census it is not likely 
that all was turned in. 

62. Eighth Census of Products of Industry , transcript. 





















and Pacific Railroad through the country. Before the 
building of this road, started in the fifties, hut not 
finished through the county until after the Civil tfar, 
goods were shipped up the Red River to Shreveport, un¬ 
loaded there, and either transported to liarshall by men 
who made that their business, or were sent on up the 
Caddo Lake to Port Caddo or Jefferson, and then trans¬ 
ported overland to Liar shall. There are no figures as 
to how many were engaged in that business. Very likely, 
a limited number of men did a rather brisk business until 
railroads destroyed their occupation. About the only 
light thrown upon this industry is found in the article 
written by the East Texas Immigration Society. To quote 
from this article: 

Scott, with General Podge, who now con¬ 
trols the Texas Pacific railroad, recently 
visited Marshall and assured us that to the 
sixty-seven miles of railroad now already 
finished, will be added several hundred miles 
more within a fey/ months. Immigrants may 
land at Shreveport and come out to our sec¬ 
tion (Elysian Eields) on wagons, hacks or 
carriages, or on the railroad to Wascorn 
station, 23 mile3 west of Shreveport. 

After arriving at Shreveport, single 
men may come out on our wagons at one to 
two dollars each; families may do like¬ 
wise at from five to ten dollars, this 
being cheaper than by rail. 63 

The article al 30 states that freight haulded on wagons S' 

co b t about one dollar per hundred pounds per seventy-five 


63. Texas Almanac . 1873, p. 102. 
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miles. This would mean that the cost of transporting a 
bale of cotton (400 pounds then) from Marshall to Shreve- 
port would be about $2.25. 

It is not intended to leave the impression that the 

i 

above description of social and economic conditions in 
Harrison County is peculiar to this county alone. Social 
and economic conditions in pioneer communities are 
essentially the same. Aside from the fact that Harrison 
County had slaves, while many frontier communities had 
none, this description is a type of pioneer conditions 
found anywhere on the frontier. 

64. Idem. 
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Chapter III 

i i 

! / 

HARRISON COUNTY UP TO THE CIVIL WAR 

Hi a tor leal beginni ngs.--Before one can understand, a 
great deal about the history of Harrison County, or of 
anyiother Texas County, he must first know something 
about the land laws of Texas. These come under five 

i 

heads. Eefore Texas became a republic, and while it was 
joined with Coahuila, a liberal land policy had been 
adopted by Mexico. This liberality was a relative term, 
as it varied from time to time, depending upon who was 
in control of Mexican affairs, and upon the amount of 
outside influence brought to bear on the government. 
However, at the time of the Texas Revolution, the land 
laws of Texas and Coahuila allowed to heads of families 
who immigrated to Texas a league and a labor of land,'*' 
and to a single man of twenty-one years of age or over, 
one-third of a league. 1 2 Something like twenty-five of 
these grants were made. This liberal policy was retained 
by the Republic of Texas. Land laws under the republic 
were classified under four heads. Under the head of 
first class headrights, land certificates were issued 
first, to colonist whose titles arose under the coloni¬ 
zation laws of Texas and Coahuila, and who had not yet 

1. Slightly over 4,300 acres. 

/ 2. Wooten, (cd), A Comprehensive History of Texas , I, 817. 
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received their grant; second, to persons living in Texas 
on March 2, 1836; third, to those arriving between March 
2 and August 1, 1836, who received honorable discharge 
from the Texas army and who took the oath of aligiance 
prior to December 14, 1837. To the above groups of 
settlers the same grant was made as the State of Texas 
and Coahuila were making prior to the establishment of 
Texas independence, namely; a league and a labor of 
land to heads of families and one-third of a league to 
single men. 3 

Second class certificates were issued to persons 
who arrived after March 2, 1836, and before October 1, 
1837. Heads of families received 1,200 acres of land 
and single men 640. Officers and soldiers of the army 
prior to March 1, 1836, whose families should immigrate 
before January 1, 1840, were to receive 1,280 acres. The 
owners of these headright3 were bound to remain on them 

t 

for at least three years. 

Third class headrighta were issued to persons who 
arrived after October 1, 1837, and before January 1, 1840, 
and to young men who permanently resided in the Republic 
and became seventeen years of age before January 1, 1840. 
Under this class, heads of families received 640 acres, 
while single men received 320. 

Fourth class certificates were issued to persons 

3. Idem. 
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settling in Texa3 after January 1, 1840 and before January 
1, 1842. The conditions were the same as above; namely, 
to qualify for a grant one had to be a free white person, 
to live for not less than three consecutive years on the 
grant, and to cultivate at least ten acres of it. A 
small charge was made for the certificate in each case. 
This price, $5.00 for a league and labor of land, $4.00 
for less than a league and greater than a third, $3.00 
for one-third of a league, and $2.00 for les3 than one- 

4 

third of a league, was fixed by an act of congress. 

About the time Harrison County was created, there 
was a boundary dispute between the Republic of Texas 
and the United States of America at their eastern and 
western borders respectively. It will be recalled that 
the same dispute had once existed between the United 
States and Spain. The matter had been temporarily 
settled by General Wilkinson and General Herrera by 
setting up what was then called the neutral ground. The 
neutral ground covered the eastern part of this county. 

The question was not adjusted before the Texas War for 
Independence. In the meantime, a great many people had 
settled in this area thinking that they were in Texas. 

If this territory were in the United States, the land 
laws above described did not apply; if in Texas, they 
did. Agitation was soon started in the area for the 

4." Ibid., v. 818~l 
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settlement of the boundary dispute. As a result, both 

governments made appropriations for the running of the 

5 

boundary and the present boundary was set up. This 
placed all of Harrison County in Texas. In the meantime, 
those who had settled in this area before the boundary 
v;as determined, made application for their land. It seems 
that they must have had a great deal of trouble in get¬ 
ting their certificates, for the Fifth Congress of the 
Republic passed an act giving the settlers the right to 
bring suit in the district court. As a result, the 
district court of Harrison County was kept busy for 
several years listening to cases involving land certifi¬ 
cates. 

The commonly accepted story of the appearance of 
the first white settler in Harrison County relates that 
late one afternoon, sometime during the middle thirties, 
a man, his wife, and children struck camp under the 
branches of a large oak tree on a spot which at a later 
date was to become a part of the city of Marshall. This 
man was John Beatty, who had recently come from Georgia 
in search of a home. A spring was soon discovered on 
the spot where the Ben Rosborough Garage now stands. 

Beatty perceived that this spring had recently been clear¬ 
ed and reached the logical conclusion that Indians were 

5. A full discussion of this survey may be found in 
liar shall, A History of the Wester n Boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase, pp. 224-41. 
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in the vicinity. For a time, uncertain whether to re- ,J 
main and run the risk of a night attack, or to proceed 
that late in the day, the family held a council. While 
they were in the midst of the discussion, they saw a 
man approaching from the west. Beatty, not knowing 
whether the man was a friend or an enemy, reached for his 
gun, and walked out to meet him. It proved to be a man 
named Amarillas, who with his family, it was later affirmed, 
was at that time the only white settler in that part of 
Texas north of the Sabine River. This gentleman and his 
family, in connection with another man and his family 
had emigrated from some state to the east and had settled 
near this place. They had built two log cabins on a 
hill overlooking Fern Lake and had taken up the task of 
conquering the wilderness in which they had settled. 

However, the other family who had come with the Amarillas 
had gotten discouraged and had gone back to their original 
home. The Amarillas invited Beatty and his family to 
occupy the vacant cabin. It was in this cabin that Sara 
Amarillas Beatty, the first native white child of 
Harrison County was born. 

After the Beatty '3 had become well established in 
their new home, they were instrumental in getting their 
parents to immigrate to this vicinity and thus the nucleus 
of Harrison County was formed. ’.Then these new arrivals 
came, John Beatty built a new log house, on what is now 
Harleton road. This has been known ever since as the 
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"old Beatty home". Near thia place, a church, probably 

the first in Harrison County, was built, and a cemetery 

laid off. All of the members of the Beatty family and 

those of three other families who have died are now 

buried there. The community which was built up around 

this church and burial ground became known as "Scratch 

Eye", because of the thick underbrush and the rough 

6 

character of the country. 

A sufficient number of such communities had soon 
developed to warrant the creation of the county. By an 
act of the congress of the Republic of Texas, January 
8, 1829, the County of Harrison wag created. It was 
carved out of Shelby County, one of the twenty-five orig¬ 
inal counties in Texas, and wa3 believed to have been named 
in honor of Jonas Harrison, one of its pioneer citizens. 
Harrison is supposed to have come to Texas in 1818 or 
1820 and settled what i3 now Red River County. Some¬ 
time during the later thirties, he moved to a place 

7 

within the present boundaries of Harrison County. Here 


6~. Behn, "The First Settler in Harrison County," Far shal l 
kew s-He s senger , September 29, 1929. Ur. Behn is a local 
historian. 

7. This statement is questioned by Dr. Crockett, president 
of the East Texas Historical Society. This man claims 
that Harrison settled in Shelby County when he left Red 
River County. The author found evidence to substantiate 
this view. However, the late Dr. J. '//. Lively, a man who 
had spent a great deal of his spare time in delving into 
the early history of Harrison County, claimed that 
Harrison once lived in this county. Other local histor¬ 
ians agree. One theory is that the county was named 
after William Henry Harrison who was now nearing the 
peak of his popularity. The people of this area being 
pioneers would likely have a strong liking for this old 























he was employed by Jim English who, with his following, 
was a power in the section at that time. Very little 
is known of Harrison's early life, and practically noth¬ 
ing in regard to the first few' years of his residence in 
this section. However, one day, his employer, who was 
engaged in a suit which he wa a about to lose, expressed, 
in Harrison's presence, the wish that he could find a 
good lawyer to represent him. It is said that Harrison 

was engaged in the art of skinning a beef when English 

walked up to him and made the above remark. He laid 
down his knife and told his employer that he was a good 

lawyer, and at his service. English finally decided to 

give him a trial. Harrison then quickly changed into a 
decent suit of clothes, went to the court house and won 
the suit. He afterward displayed great talent and finally 
became a candidate to represent the county in congress 

and doubtless would have been elected had not death cut 

8 

short his career. 

An interesting anecdote is told concerning him. He 
is said to have lived originally in Georgia, where he 
seems to have been a trusted and well-liked man. On the 

Indian fighter. It would seem that Harrison aid live 
within the boundaries of what is now Harrison County 
or else the county was not named in his honor. It is 
hardly likely that any county would have been named in 
honor of one who had not lived within its boundaries 
who was no better known than Jonas Harrison. 

6. Morning Star, May, 1894. 

























night before he left for Texas, a group of his neighbors 
gathered at his house to give him a farev/ell party. One 
of the party, in the spirit of jest, gave Harrison a 
walking cane with this admonition: "If you ever meet a 
man more homely than yourself, present him with this 
cane." Harrison left the next morning, and after several 
years in other parts of Texas, he finally settled about 
ten miles from the present site of Marshall, quite a 
while had passed and he still had his walking cane. Then 
one day he decided that he had found the man he had been 
looking for. thereupon, he walked up to him and presented 
the cane with this speech: "My friends back home in 
Georgia gave me this cane and told me to present it to 
the first man I met more homely than myself. You are 
that man, so here is your cane." It seems that the man 
was not as humorous as the donor and gave him a severe- 
beating. 9 

The act creating the county provided that as soon 
as the chief justice should be appointed, he should 
proceed at once to call an election for the selection of 
a county seat. The election was to be held at the houses 
of Thomas iiromons and Y/illiam J. Wells. The county was 
given one representative in congress and became a part 
of the senatorial district then comprising the counties 
of Shelby and Sabine. 

9. The above story'was told'by an old lady "named. Mrs~ 
Mauldin to Dr. Lively. Its veracity is not attested to, 
out it is generally belived. 

10. Laws of the Republic of Tex as. Third Congress . p. 159. 
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The first chief justice was George B. Atkina, an 
appointee of President Lamar. In accord with the above 
mentioned act, Judge Atkins proceeded to call the election 
for the selection of a county seat, which resulted in 
Greensborough being selected. Greensborough was located 
on the Sabine River about twelve miles south of the 
present city of Marshall at what was then known as 
Robinson's Ferry. The land for its 3ite was donated by 
Bailey Anderson. This town remained the county seat 
until 1841. 11 

Most of the early settlers of Harrison County came 
from the southern states. This was natural, because in 
the first place, it was nearer to them than to the north¬ 
ern and eastern states, and secondly, because its soil 
and climate were well adapted to the plantation system 
then so prevalent in the South. The original homes 
of forty different pioneer families were investigated. 

The results showed that Tennessee led the group with 
eight; Georgia followed with seven; Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Louisiana were third with five each; 

Alabama was fourth with four, and Kentucky and South 
Carolina had three each. Further investigation showed 
that in almost every case the same family had moved at 
least one state westward once before, or its forbears had. 

11. Morni ng Star , May, 1894, A newspaper published in 
Marshall at this time. 

12. This information was obtained by conferences with 
descendants of pioneer settlers of this county. 
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"Go West" seems to have been the order of the day for 
those sturdy forbears of ours who considered a place too 
crowded when it became settled, and so moved on west to 
conquer a new land as they or their father before them 
had done. 

\ 

There were three great waves of farmers into the 
West. The first group were the real pioneer, who, 
with his children and few belongings stacked in ox 
wagons, made the journey west. This pioneer farmer built 
a crude log cabin, a stable, a corn crib, and cleared up 
a few acres of ground. By this time, the second wave 
of farmers, the purchasers, had reached his vicinity. 

The pioneer farmer suddenly decided that he was being 
crowded too much, sold his farm, and few improvements, 
and again, headed for the West. This second wave of 
farmers cleared more land, built roads, bridges, churches, 
and schools. Better homes with glass windows were erected, 
and quite often orchards were planted . By the time all 
of this took place, the men of capital had arrived, and 
the purchaser then moved on to a new frontier to repeat 
the same process. Under the enterprise of these new 
settlers the country took on the appearance of civili¬ 
zation. Small villages developed into towns, extensive 
fields, orchards, and gardens were planted. The day of 
luxuries arrived. But in spite of this general tendency, 
not all of either of these waves moved on. 

About the same thing happened in Harrison County. 

I 
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The ancestors of Walter P. Lane came from Ireland, settled 

in Maryland, moved to Virginia, later to Kentucky, and 

finally, he wound up by settling in Harrison County. 

Lane himself, died in liar shall, but relatives of his 

are distributed in the counties from Harrison to the 

\ 

Rio Grande. The first wave of pioneers who came into 
this county were the small farmers- Naturally, they 
settled in the eastern half. This is indicated by two 
facts, the location of the county seat, and the location 
of the houses at which the first election in the county 
was held. The house of Thomas Timmons was about 18 
miles southeast of Marshall, and three miles from 
Elysian Fields, while that of Wells web located about 
six miles north of Marshall. Thus neither was located 
in the west, indicating very little, if any, population 
in this area. Greensborough, the county seat, was 
located 12 miles directly south of Marshall. 13 Assuming 
that it was customary then, as now, to locate the seat 
of justice as near the center of the population as 
possible, it would seem safe to conclude that the fron¬ 
tier of 1839 was approximately a line passing through 
the place where Marshall now stands, and running due 
north and south. 

The period of settlemant of the small farmer was 
approximately the decade between ie32 and 1842, partic- 

13. Amer ican Sketch' Book' , II, 227 • 
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ularly the latter part of the decade. At about the 
latter date, the small slave owners began -coming in. 

Many of the holdings of the small farmers were bought 
out, and in some instances combined into small planta¬ 
tions. The small farmers moved on to the western end 
of the county, or the eastern side of the'next county, 
or on still farther west. This wave of immigration 
lasted for another decade. Around 1850, many large 
slave owners from the southern states to the east, 
having need for expansion, sold out or abandoned their 
former plantations, and settled in the eastern half of 
Harrison County. The smaller plantation owners moved 
westward, some settling in the western part of the 
county. It was under the regime of the large plantation 
owners that the county made its greatest development 
in a social, religious, economic, and political way. 

By 1860, it had more slaves than any other county in 
the stated At the same time, it was one of the three 
wealthiest counties in Texas. 

Settlement as described in Harrison County, may 
be traced all the way across the state, except that of 
the last wave of farmers. The large plantation owners 
barely got out of that first tier of eastern counties, 
of which Harrison is a part, before the Civil 7/ar came 

< ____ 

14. There were 8,784. Eighth Census of the United State's 7 
I860 , Population , p. 481. 
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destroying- the institution of slavery. In fact, there 
are evidences that.the third wave of immigration barely 
reached the western half of the county. Even today, the 
western half is a region of small farmers, while the 
eastern half is one of large farms. This is due, in part, 
to the large slave owners not having yet moved into the 
western end of the county. Of course, there were slave 
owners in the western half, and even in counties to the 
west, but the number was not great, and the size of the 
plantations was not so large. Even today, most of the 
negroes are in the eastern and southern part of the county. 

Once immigration had started, it spread rapidly 
over all eastern Texas. Of course, as one traveled west¬ 
ward, the population became less dense. Just to give an 
idea of how this westward movement, of which Harrison 
County was a connecting link, progressed across the state. 

A line was drawn due west from Marshall, the date of the 
creation of each county through which the line passed 
was noted. The following was found to be true: Harrison 
County was created in 1839; Upshur, the next county to 
the west, was created in 1846; Smith, 1846; VanZandt, 

1848; Kaufman, 1848; Dallas, 1846; Tarrant, 1850; Parker, 
1856; Palo Pinto, 1857, and so on across the state to 
Gaines County on the New Mexico border, in 1875. There are 

15. Harrison County Soil Survey' 37 . 
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only two breaks in the steady westward movement; Dallas 
was created ahead .of Kaufman to the east, and Shackleford 


ahead of Stephens. 

Of course, to a certain extent, settlement in all 
East Texas was going on at about the same time, due to 
the fact that not all of the immigrants who came into 
this and other border counties settled in them. After 
the county became fairly well settled, a great many of 
them, perhaps a majority, passed on through to the next 
county or even further as is indicated by the following 
comment: 


For the last two weeks emigrants have 
been passing through our town to an extent 
never before witnessed. VVe . suppose they 
have averaged from ten to fifteen families 
a day, and "still they come". It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that Cld Harrison catches 
her share. With the emigrants there have 
passed at least 2,000 negroes.^ 

There are no definite figures as to how many people 

*» 

were in Harrison County when it was created. However, 
it is known that there were about 150 voters in the 
county at the time of its first election. Assuming that 
one-fifth of the population were voters, which may have 
been slightly high or slightly low, the population must 
have been around 750. It is possible that there were a 
few more, if slaves were included. By 1850, the popula¬ 
tion had increased to 11,822, of which number 6,213 were 


^ 16. America n Sketch Book . II, p. 217 
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slaves.^ At that time Harrison County had tho largest 

population of any county in the state. The next figures 

available are in 1857. At this time the estimated 

population was only 13,752, of which number 7,203 were 

slaves.^ - ® During the seven years from 1850 to 1857, 

there was an increase of 1,000 in the slave population, 

which was Blightly more than the increase in the white 

population for the same length of time. No more 

figures are available as to the white population until 

19 

1873. In 1858, there were 7,717 negroes, showing an 

20 

increase of over 500 in one year. By 1859, the negro 

population had increased to 8,095. It is safe to say 

that there were 8,800 negroes in Harrison County at the 

outbreak of the Civil V/ar, but there seems to have been 

an actual decrease in white population. In 1870, there 

21 

wore only 4,310 whites in the county. One possible 
reason for this decrease might be traced to casualties 
suffered during the war. Another might have been due 
to the emigration of small farmers and plantation owners 
to make way for the expansion of the plantation system. 
Statistics 3how that some of these plantations were un¬ 
usually large. Colonel Scott of Scottsville was perhaps 
tho largest landowner in the county at that time. This 

17. Frontier Times I, 16; Tc*a3 Almanac , 1850 , p. 181. 

18. Texas A lmanac , 1853 , p. 230. 

19. Texaa Aimanac , 1859 , p. 224. 

20. Texas Almanac, I860 , p. 228. 

21. Ninth Census "of the United States , Population , 1870 , 
p. 64. 
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nan owned five'great plantations over each of which he 
had an overseer. At one time he owned practically all 
of the land from Scottsville to Elysian Fields one way, 
to Marshall the other, to Caddo Lake another, and to 
Jonesville still another. There must have been at least 
25,000 acres in these five plantations; of course, the 
larger part of this land was unimproved. Coionel Scott’s 
plantation was without doubt the exception in size rather 
than the rule, but four and five thousand acre estates 
were not unusual, while 1,500 to 2,000 acre estates 
were common. In 1860, there ware forty plantations in 

op 

the county having between 1,400 and 2,500 acres. Still 
another cause for the decrease in white population may 
be attributed to hard times which followed the Civil War, 
usually in such cases there was a general exodus west¬ 
ward . 

An indicator of the increase in population appears 
in 1841. An act of the congress of the Republic of Texas 
passed on January 30, 1841, organizing the northern part 

O'* 

of Harrison County into the judicial county of Panola. 

The southern line of thi3 judicial county ran about two 
miles south of Elysian Fields, east to the Louisiana 
border, and west to the border of Harrison County. This 
county was to have ail of the functions of any other county, 
except separate representation. All that portion south of 

22. Eigh th Census of Agriculture . 1860^ transcript from 
Census bureau. 

23. Laws of the Republic of Texas , Fifth Congres 3 . p. 153. 
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the above line constituted the County of Harrison. The 
act named the following men as commissioners to select 
a seat of justice for Panola County: Seaborn Robinson, 
John LI. olifton, David Hill, Peter V/hetstone, and James 
A. Williams. The name of the county seat wag to be 
Marshall, and the commissioners were granted the right 
to purchase or receive a donation of land not exceeding 
320 acres to be laid out into lots and sold to get money 
to build whatever public ouildings were necessary. A 
like committee, composed of Hancock Smith, Samuel HcCall, 
Gibbons, Captain Copeland, and James Tippet, 
was selected for Harrison County. The latter committee 
selected Pulaski, about 30 miles southeast of Marshall, 
situated on the east side of the Sabine River. The land 
for the county seat was donated by Joseph Humphries. 

When it became known i>n the northern half that a 
county seat was to be established, there was great rivalry 
among the owners of the land in the county, because each 
wanted the county 3eat built on his headright. Perhaps 
the most ingenuous of all these was Peter Y/hetstone. 
Although a member of the locating commission, he seemed 
to beiunable to convince all of his fellow commissioners 
as to >the desirability of his headright for the location. 
One, in particular, John M. Clifton, seemed harder to 
convince than the others. After V/hetstone had conducted 
the commissioners over his headright, pointing out its 
many merits as they went, he wag met with this speech 
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from the obdurate commissioner: "Oh, yes, the elevation 

is all right, the view is picturesque, and all that, 

but it is too dry, don't you know?" Whetstone did not 

say a word, but running his hand into the hollow of the 

tree he happened to be leaning against, he brought out 

a rather corpulent black bottle, which he handed to 

Clifton. The latter drank heavily, and long from the 

same, and passed it on to the next commissioner who did 

likewise. Thus the bottle made the round. By the time 

it got back to Whetstone, it was empty. Clifton at once 

withdrew his objection with the remark that he was mis- 

24 

taken as to the land's having been too dry. Accordingly 
the town was laid out on one hundred and sixty acres, 
Whetstone entering into a contract with the commissioners 
by which he donated the eighty comprising the east half 
of the survey, and thirty lots in the west half. At the 
same time, he donated the ten acres for the Marshall 
University. The commissioners proceeded at once to erect 
a frame building to serve as a court house. It was locat¬ 
ed on what is now the southwest corner of the square. In 
1851, another court house, placed in the center of the 
square, was built by B. T. Boulware. 

The town thus located, now a city of some 20,000 
people, is forty-two miles from Shreveport, on the east. 


24. Morni rig Star , Hay, 1894 



















and about 150 miles from Dallas on the west. It was 
named in honor of. John Marshall, for a long time the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. Issac 
Van Zandt is given the honor of selecting its name. 25 

Van Zandt, like most lawyers of that time, worshipped at 

% 

the shrine of thi3 great man, so when he was given the 
privilege of naming the county seat of his county, he 
unhesitatingly said that it should be called "Marshall". 

Tlie first store in Marshall was owned by Edmund 
Key. The store is said to have been located just west 
of the present 3ite of the post office. It was a dry 
goods store, and is reputed to have been one of the 
largest in Texas. A little later, G. Gregg opened an¬ 
other dry goods store about where Garret's Furniture 
store now stands. The only furniture store in Marshall, 
or in the county, before the Civil War was operated by 
a Mr. Long in his residence. The owner lived in the 
back of a two-room building and made and sold his furni¬ 
ture in the front room. A Mr. Satter, owned the only 
shoe shop in Marshall before the Civil War. There were 
few grocery stores in Marshall at this time, as the great 
planters of the county bought all of their supplies out 
of New Orleans." 6 

The City of Mar shall was incorporated in 1844 by an 

25. Charlie Behn, "Harrison County's Three Court Houses," 
MS. in office of i.iurshall News-Messenger. 

26. American Sketch Bock , II, 220. 
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act of the Congress of the Republic of Texas. 

is known as to the. growth of population. It is known, 

however, that almost from it3 beginning, it was noted 

for three things, the strength of its pulpit, the strength 

of its bar, and for its educational opportunities. In 

\ 

1820, there were three well established churches with 

pastors in Uarshall, the Llethodist, the Cumberland 

Presbyterian, and the Baptist. Its bar included such 

men as T. J. Rusk, Isaac Van Zandt, Louis T. Wigfall, 

and other prominent Texas lawyers. For young men, it 

had the liar shall University, and for young women, the 

liar shall Female Institute. 

Ey 1850, its population had reached 1,180, 421 of 
28 

which were slaves. It was one of the four largest 
towns in the 3tate, being surpassed only by San Antonio 
with a : population of 3,4S8, Houston, with 2,396, and 
Hew Braunfells, with 1,298. Ten years later, it had 
been passed in population by several other towns. The 
plantation system was not conducive to the development 
of towns. 

Within a year from the time it was founded, this 
town faced the danger of losing its prestige because of 
a Supreme Court decision that the act creating such 
judicial counties as Panola was unconstitutional. The 

27. Laws of the Republi c of’ Texa n. f.inth Con^resa . p. 6. 

28. Statisties of t’ne United States , 1850 , p. 504. 
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question now came up, "Where is the county seat?" It 
was decided to be at Pulaski; but this place was intended 
as the county seat of only the southern half of Harrison 
County. It was far from the center of the population; 

accordingly, an election was held for the selection of 

\ 

a county seat, and liar shall vas chosen. 

In the meantime, C. K. Andrews, the county clerk 
of Harrison County, before its division had resigned, 
and he now became a candidate for, and was elected, 
ccunty clerk of the new County of Panola. Thomas H. 

Y/olf was elected clerk of Harrison County. Eoth men 
entered upon the discharge of their duties. Soon after 
the decision of the Supreme Court was announced, Andrews 
resigned as county clerk for Panola County, and the chief 
justice of Harrison County issued writs for the election 
of a county clerk for Harrison County. Edward C. Beazley 
became a candidate, and was declared elected, but when 
he asked. Wolf for the seal of office and certain papers, 
the latter refused to give them up, claiming to be the 
legally .elected clerk of the Harrison County Court. 
Beazley then brought suit in the district court. In 
this suit he claimed that Pulaski, and not Marshall was 
the county seat of Harrison County. The district court 
rendered a decision against the plaintiff who thereupon 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Texas. This court, 
after reviewing the case^, handed down the decision that 
Marshall was legally the county seat of Harrison County; 
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that C. K. Andrews, having resigned the office of county 

I 

clerk of Harrison County to accept that position in 
Panola County, was accepting an office incompatible with 
the duties of his former office, and that the office of 
county clerk in Harrison County was thereby vacated; 
that Thomas H. Wolf, being elected in his stead, and that 
since the judicial county was not legal, there was no 

29 

vacancy, and hence the election of Beazley was illegal. 

In January, 1844, a part of Harrison County was cut 

30 

off and added to Bowie County. In Uarch, 1836, the 
County of Panola was actually created. A part of this 
county was cut off from Harrison County, and a part from 
Shelby. However, instead of Panola '3 becoming the north¬ 
ern part of Harrison County, as was intended when it 
was divided for judicial purposes only, the southern 
part of the original Harrison County went to Panola, 
while the northern part with Marshall as county seat, 
retained the name Harrison. 

{On two or three occasions at later dates, parts of 
Harrison County were detached and added to other counties. 
The part detached in 1844 seems to have gone to liar ion, 
when it was organized in 1860. Wien Gregg and Upshur 
were organised, they also received a share of the original 
County of Harrison. After the Civil Vr’ar, the last reduc- 

29. Texas Reports . Vol. 0. 1845. p. 537.' 

30. Laws of the Republic ol Texas , Seventh Congress , p. 12. 
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I I 

tion was made when llarion County received another strip. 

Thus far, nothing has been said in regard to the 
Indians of Harrison County. The truth of the matter is, 
that the people of Harrison County woro singularly freo 
from the molestations of their red brothers. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first place, Indians 
in this section of the country at the time of the settle¬ 
ment of Harrison County were not numerous. Secondly, 
those that were here, the Caddos, were more or less 
friendly, and caused little trouble for the early settlers. 
In Wilbarger*s Indian Depredations In Texas , there are 
238 references to fights with Indians, but not one is in 
Harrison County, and few are in East Texas. This leaves 
us to suppose that, while there must have been skirmishes 
with Indians, probably there never were any real battles. 

Prior to 1836, a white settler's cabin might be 
found here and there within the present boundaries of 
Harrison County, but the only settlements of any import¬ 
ance at that time were five villages of Caddo Indians. 31 
These Indians were friendly, and proved not to be un¬ 
pleasant neighbors. At night, their camp fires glowed 
through the gloom of the forest, and their weird singing 
in sad and plaintive cadences varied the stillness of the 
summer nights. It was this tribe of Indians, who, while 
away from their homes one night, some years earlier, heard 


31. Horning Star , Uay, 18*94. 
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a great roaring, and rushing back found that a great 

70 

lake (Caddo) had formed there. 

In 1836, or 1838, the government of the United States 
purchased the claims of the Caddo Indians to the land they 
were occupying within the boundaries of the United States. 
At that time, the line between Texas and the United States 
had not been run, so the Indians in Karrison County, 
supposing that they had sold their possessions on the 
Texas 3ide, moved westward. 

Until 1842, Harrison County was a border county, and 
for several years during the earlier period of settlement, 
there were only a few white settlements to the west. The 
county was, therefore, to a certain extent subject to 
the invasions of Indians. As a protection against these 
raids, the settlers built Fort Crawford, only a short 
distance from where the town of Hallsville now stands. 

In 1839, the Indians seem to have made a raid in the 
county and killed several persons. The settlers, in 
order to protect themselves, their families, and live 
stock, fled to the stockade of Fort Crawford.^ 

32. This is purely legendary. The explanation is that a 

tremendous amount of gas had collected beneath the 
surface in this region, and finally finding itself 
too closely confined within it3 subteranean passages, 
suddenly blew the top of the earth to pieces, thus 
creating a depression in the earth’s surface which 
• quickly filled with water. There are other theories 
of its formation. Ecologists claim that the lake was 
formed sometime between 1770-1778. 

33. The America n Sketc h Bo ok, II, 216. 

34. Ibid ., p. 226. This is the only recorded raid of 
Indians on Harrison County, though others are indicated. 
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On one other occasion, the settlers of Harrison 
County had contact with the Indians. During the Indian 
troubles in Nacogdoches County, General Thomas J. Rusk, 
with his army, went in pursuit of a band of Caddo Indians, 
a part of the tribe which had formerly lived in this 
county. As Rusk advanced, the Indians fled before him, 
crossing Harrison County in their attempt to reach the 
border. This they soon accomplished, but the Texas 
general did not stop at the border, but without hesitation, 
went on into Louisiana. Some of the citizens of Shreve¬ 
port protested against this act as a violation of treaty 
stipulations, and demanded protection from the United 
States troops at Port Jessup, about sixty miles distant. 
Rusk finally withdrew, but not until he had informed 
his accusers that if the Indians he pursued committed 

any further depredations in Texas, he would punish them 

35 

regardless of where they went. So far as is known, 
the above incident v.a s the last occasion on which the 
people of Harrison County had to fear an Indian invasion. 
Soon afterwards, the county was so well settled as to 
make Indian raids unprofitable. 

The birth of .-justice .--In July, 1806 Herrera, a 
Spanish general, with over a thousand men, alarmed by 
the activities of Zebulon Pike along the Red River, made 
















forced marches to the vicinity of the Sabine. Ho feared 
that the eastern boundary of Texas was about to be in¬ 
vaded by the troops of the United States, and it was his 
purpose to defend Spanish 30il. Not content, he soon 
crossed the Sabine where his immediate return to the 
other bank was demanded by General Wilkinson, then in 
command of the United States troops in Louisiana. To 
re-enforce the demand, Wilkinson rendezvoused his troons 
at Natchitoches. Here the politician, General Wilkinson, 
and the suave Herrera met and held a consultation. What 
they said has never been made public. I*any conjectures 
have been made as to the details of the consultation. 

The conference seems to have borne fruit, for Herrera 
at once withdrew, and the territory between the Sabine 
River and the Arroyo Hondo was declared to be neutral 
ground, pending a settlement of the boundary question. 36 

The neutral ground then became the scene of one of 
the darkest pages in Texas history. Being neither under 
the jurisdiction of Spain, nor of the United States it 
became the sanctuary of the lawless element from both 
countries. If a man got into trouble at home, he was 
almost sure eventually to come to the neutral ground. 
Thieves, forgers, wife deserters, murderers, all were 
there;'and being subject to no law, each individual lived 

36." Atterbury, "The Bloody Neutral Ground in Harrison 
County," Texas History Teacher’s Bulletin. XIV. 
pp. 74 ff. 
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his own life in v;hatever way he thought would bring the 
greatest profit to himself, and discomfort to his 
enemies. To say that all who settled in the neutral 
ground were of this character would be to exaggerate, 
for some were of an enterprising character and had come 
to this land to build their homes. However, these were 
the exception rather than the rule. These men continued 
their acts of lawlessness after settlers began to come. 
Cattle and horses were stolen, men were murdered, and 
in 1838, when the Texas land office was opened, the profits 
arising from the sale of the headright certificates sug¬ 
gested their manufacture and sale in quantities. So, 

counterfeiting of land certificates became one of the - 

leading businesses of the county, and incentive was given 
to a new character of lawless people to come in. The 
focus of their counterfeiting operations was not in 

i 

Harrison County, it reached this county, as well as 
several others. The members of the board of land com¬ 
missioners for Shelby County were found to be suitable 
instruments for this business, so in the main, it 3 
operations were confined to that county. However, that 
the operations of counterfeiters did reach this county 
is shown by the large number of land suits during the 
first years of its existence. Nor was the counterfeiting 
traffic limited to land certificates, but included the 
circulation of counterfeit money.Of 
37. Woot en. A Comureliensiv^Hl's'tory' of Texas . I, 431 . 
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Lawlessness of all kinds increased so rapidly that 
something had to be done. The first outbreak precipitated 
v.as outside of the boundaries of the neutral ground. In 
1841, Charles W. Jackson, at one time of Kentucky, who 
had been running a steamboat on the Mississippi, to 
escape punishment for some crime, had disappeared; and, 
coming to Shreveport, had set up a mercantile business. 

A large reward was offered for his return. One day a 
party of men recognized him, arrested him, and put him 
on board a vessel bound for New Orleans. However, he 
managed to make his escape and returned to Shreveport 
ahead of his captors, where he was successful in raising 
a band of his friends for his defense. When his captors 
tried to retake him, several were killed, and the attempt 
was abandoned. Jackson, fearing further trouble, left 
Shreveport in secret and came to Shelby County, one of 

•IQ 

the three counties included in the neutral ground. 

Shortly after his arrival here, he became involved in 
politics and ran for congress, but was defeated, so he 
declared, by the counterfeiters. He then wrote a letter 
to Austin, the state capital, reporting the state of 
affairs. As a result of this letter, he received one 
from Joseph Goodbread, one of the commissioners of the 
Shelby County land office, to the effect that if he did 
not cease to meddle in affairs that did not concern him, 

38. That is, Harrison, Shelby, and Panola, after its 
organization. 
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would be shot. Jackson had hardly read the letter before 
he was on his way. to avenge the insult. .Shortly after¬ 
ward, he presented the letter to its author on the 
court house steps of Shelhyville, and a moment later 
shot him dead. Jackson was soon arrested, but was not 
put in Jail. 

He now proceeded to organize a band of about thirty 

young men, called Regulators, whose purpose was to 

protect him, and to rid the county of undesirables. 

Other organizations were formed, both in Shelby and 

Harrison Counties. Many of the beet citizens of the 

county became members. Captains, lieutenants, sentinels, 

and spies were elected, and meetings held in the midst 

of thick pine forests. A counter organization was then ' 

formed to regulate the Regulators, and thus affairs stood 

39 

when Jackson wa3 brought to trial in Harrison County. 

The trial was set for July 12th, 1841. On that date 
Jackson appeared at court, escorted by state guards, 
most of whom were probably Regulators. 

Shortly before the court was opened, Judge Hansford, 
who was to try the case, made an indiscreet remark. He 
said: "That damned rascal Jackson will be here in an 
hour, and I want all the Moderators to assemble well 
armed, and be here by the time he arrives," that Jackson 
had murdered a defenseless man, and "has since that 


39. The case had been transferred from Shelby County to 
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time whipped and ordered from the county another; and 

40 

the damned rascal ought to he brought to justice." 
However, Judge Hansford 'b remark leaked out, and by the 
time Jackson arrived, a sufficient number of Regulators 
had gathered to guarantee fair play at least. One of 
the fii'st acts of the court was to issue an order for¬ 
bidding anyone to come into the courthouse while armed. 

Jackson was given his choise of being tried before 
a jury of twelve men, or before Judge Hansford, and 
chose the former. Prom day to day, the judge postponed 
the case until finally on the night of the 14th of 
July, he slipped out of town to the home of Judge 
Samuel McHenry where he addressed the following notes: 

At the office of Judge McHenry, 

July 15, 1841. 

To the Sheriff of Harrison Co., Texas, 

"Being unwilling to risk my person in 
the court house any longer, when I see 
myself surrounded by bravos and hired 
assassins and no longer free to preside 
as an impartial judge at the special term 
of the court called for the trial of Charles 
\7. Jackson, I order you to adjourn court 
i tomorrow at eight o'clock, by proclamation 
with day. 

"From your hands at the regular time, 

I shall expect the prisoner. You will 
receive the prisoner and keep him safely, 
thereby causing him to be securely ironed 
and keeping a strong guard until delivered 
by due course of law.** 1 


40. Fronti or Times , I, 14. 

41. Harrison County District Court Records , 1841, 
p. 413. 
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July 15, 1841. 

To the Clerk, of the District Court of 
Harrison County. 

"Sir, the gradual development of circum¬ 
stances which have come to my knowledge since 
. and before the commencement of the special 
trial of the District Court, and more par¬ 
ticularly this evening, have assumed ouch 
a character that the District Judge is no 
longer in the exercise of his functions 
as the presiding officer of his court, and 
unwilling to act as such any longer, unless 
he can choose without compulsion or restraint, 
he is determined to avoid the mockery of 
holding a court under the government and 
control of hired assassins and to refuse the 
safety of his person to meet the menace without 
sufficient force for protection. 

You will preserve Y/ith care the records, 
and consider yourself no longer bound to 
attend court at Pulaski, the county site" 

Of course the sheriff released the prisoner, and 

since court was over, the factions started home, but by 

different routes. On their way, the Regulators burned 

the homes of Henry Strickland and John UcFadden. Jack- 

son and his friends now took control of affairs. Orders 

were issued for the arrest of the chief justice of 

Panola County, who was actually seized and deported to 

Louisiana. 

For the next few months, there was disorder on all 
sides. The purpose of the two rival groups seems to 
have boen the oxtermination of the other. Jackson may 
have been honest in his purpose to punish those who 
stole, robbed, and counterfeited. If so, he was duped, 
for the men he had set out to punish were men of genius. 


42. Ibid .. 414 
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Realizing that they would be speedily exterminated unless 
they acted, they used their brains and joined one or 
the other of the organizations, generally the Regulators. 
According to the rules of the latter organization, each ~ 
member had the right to turn in to the organization 
the names of criminals he personally know about. This, 
as might have been suspected, was abused, for instead 
of turning in the name of criminals, each man felt it 
to his advantage to turn in that of his enemy. Conse¬ 
quently, many innocent men wore arrested by order of 
the organization, and brought before its irregularly 
organized court for trial. In many cases, arrest was 
resisted, and a number of people were killed in the 
attempt. Those who wore brought to trial were forced 
to plead "guilty", or "not guilty? In either case, 
they were severely punished, and in some cases, made 
away with mysteriously. 

The Moderators, if more honest, wore none the 
less severe in their dealings with the Regulators, and 
retaliated in kind. Lifo and property became in peril, 
and the destruction of the country was threatened. 

The leader of the Regulator movement in Harrison 
County was William Boulware, a rather picturesque 
frontiersman, who had made a fortune in trading with 
the Indians. Ho, like Jackson, in Shelby County, 
had a great many enemies. In fact, their hatxed for 
him was so great that he was forced to build a block- 
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houao for protection. This houso was situated in north. 
Marshall, near the present location of the Texas and 
Pacific shops. It became the meeting place of hia 
followers, and many dark deeds were planned within its 
walls. However, Boulware’s block-house was not the 
only one in the county. Others for the same purpose? 
wore erected in the different parts of the county, es¬ 
pecially along the Sabine River. 

Another leader of the Regulators was William _- 

Pinckney Rose. He was rather aggressive in his methods, 
as were most of the Regulator chiefs, and found himself 
many times in a difficult position. One day he was in 
the field at work with his slaves when he saw what he 
thought to bo a group of Moderators ride up to hiB 

house. His slaves, at a signal from him, quickly cover-- 

ed him with newly cut pine brush, and were busy about 

i 

their accustomed tasks by the time the Moderators arrived 
on the scene. They were advised by the slaves that 
"Massa's clean gone”, V/hile the Moderators were debat¬ 
ing the question, a curious rooster arrived on the 
scene and with a great deal of cackling and evident 
alarm proceeded to investigate the brush pile. Rose 
felt sure that his time for death had arrived, but the 
Moderators evidently suspected nothing, and soon rode 
away. Immediately after the danger had passed, Rose 
had the rooster beheaded.^ 

43. Marshall News-Messenger, Oct. 13, 1929. 
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Another person in this county who was to a certain 

extent associated with the Regulators was Colonel William 

T. Scott. 44 One night a band of Moderators came to the 

door of his house and asked for him. The band very 

courteously offered to let the lady members of the 

family escape before they entered the house. Mrs. Scott 

thanked the leader and then went back into the house. 

She quickly attired her husband in a night gown, tied 

a night cap on his head and placed a child in each 

arm. Dressed thus, he walked by the Moderators and 

escaped. He left the two children in the cabin of 

one of his slaves and hurried to his chief, Rose, who 

4B 

also was his father-in-law. 

A story is told of a traveler, v.'ho met a band of 
men on a road. They demanded to know whether he was a 
Moderator or a Regulator. Since he belived that they 
were Regulators, he declared his allegiance to that 
clan. He ; was then Beverly beaten, but told to be a 
Moderator from then on. Soon afterward, he met another 
band of men, and upon having the same question aBked 
him, replied according to the instructions just received, 
that he was a Moderator, whereupon, he was again beaten, 
and told to be a Regulator. Still later, he met a third 
group and this time, he told them that he was "nothing, 
and very little of that". 

44. The founder of Scottsville, the owner of five 

plantations and 700 slaves. ~ 

45. Burba, "The History of the ScottBville Plantation,"__ 

Marshal1 News-Messenger , July 21, 1929. 

46. Atterbury, cp. cit ., pp. 74 ff. 
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Peter Whetstone, on whose headright the olty of-- 

Marshall vms located,, was a Moderator. He, like 
others of his faith, had his bitter enemies. Once 
while attempting to escape from a body of Regulators, 
he hid in a thicket about where the Auto Laundry at 
Marshall now stands. The Regulators then surrounded the 
thicket and awaited developments. Just as Whetstone 
belived himself about to escape, he was confronted by 
one of his enemies, armed, and with a grim countenance. 

"My friend," asked Whetstone, "why do you wish to kill \ 

/. 

me;? I have never harmed you in any way." As the Reg- J. 

I 

ulator lowered his gun, he said: "Go on, but never tell U 

47 

any one I let you pass." 

Not all of the incidents in connection with the 
Regulator-Moderator feud turned out so happily as the 
ones described above. Whetstone was killed a short - 
time later by William T. Boulware. One day the two 
enemies met in a grocery store located on the dpot 
where the old Capitol Hotel used to stand. Both were 
drinking and quarrelled. When Whetstone left, Boulware 
followed and shot him dead. There is no record of 
Boulware’s having been indicted. 

Robert Potter was perhaps the moot aggressive -- 

loader of the Moderators in Harrison County. He had 

47.’ Idem. 

46. Sketches Drawn from Marshall and Vicinity , p. 55. 
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migrated to this region from North Carolina, where 
he had gotten into serious trouble. After looking 
around a bit, he built a house on a cliff overlooking _ 
Caddo Lake. This point has been known since as "Potter's 
Point". Ke soon entered politics and held some of the 
highest positions within the gift of the state. He 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence; fought _ 
in the Battle of San Jacinto, and was secretary of the 
navy at the time of hiB death. When the Moderator- 
Regulator feud came on, he allied himself with the 

Moderators. It was he who led the band of Moderators -- 

to the home of Captain Rose and almost discovered him 
in the brush pile. However, that night, Captain Rose, 
determined to take no more chances, summoned his faith¬ 
ful band together and surrounded Potter's house. Mr 3 . 
Potter begged her husband to stay in the house and 
fire from the port holes, but he told her that he could 
escape, as he had done many times before, by diving from ■ 
the bluff into the lake. The leap was successfully 
made, but as he rose from the water to get air, a 
bullet fired by one of his enemies found its mark and 
killed him. His body sank to the bottom of the lake, 
where it rested until, disturbed by the churning wheels 
of a passing steamer, it came to the surface. His wife — 
secured it and buried it near the house, on Potter's 
Point. 


Judge Hansford, who, if not a Moderator, sympathized 










with them, was one of the prominent victims of law¬ 
lessness. After leaving the bench, he retired to his 
home near Jonesville. In 1844, while he and his wife 
were absent, attending church one Sunday morning, a 
mob took possession of his house, and upon his arrival, 
demanded possession of some slaves he was holding under 
a writ of sequestration. He refused to accede to the 
demand, whereupon he was shot and killed. It is not 
known today who was responsible for this deed, but the 
court records show that at the time the murder took 
place. Judge Hansford had a suit pending in the district 
court against a certain prominent member of the Regulator 
clan. However, there is no evidence to prove that thiB 
man killed, or helped to kill Hansford. No one was ever 
indicted for the crime. In fact, the court records 
show not over half a dozen cases of indictment for 
murder, up to 1845. Such in brief was the lack of 
effectiveness of the court system in Harrison County 
during these early days. 

In the meantime, the Regulator-Moderator 
feud was rapidly approaching a climax. 

Jackson, a few months after his trial, was 
waylaid by a group of Moderators, among whom 
was purported to be Jack Crane, Squire 
Humphries, William McFadden, Bailry McFadden, 

Sam Todd, and a man named Bledsoe... 49 Jack- 
son was shot without a chance of defending 
himself. 

At least two of this party had personal 
grudges against Jackson. It will be recalled 


49. Frontier Times . I, 16. 
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that Jackson and his band of Regulators burned 
the home of John McFadden while on their way 
back from his trial. Squire Humphries was 
the other member of the party who had received 
injuries from Jackson. .Soon after getting back 
from his trial, Jackson h -ard that an old man 
by the name of Carr had some horses and mules 
stolen from him bjr freebooters. He immediate¬ 
ly called his followers together at a big dinner 
and matured his plans for the recovery of the 
horses. A few days later some of the horses 
and mules were found at the house of Squire 
Humphries, and he was caught and whipped. The 
whole party returned to the home of John Mc¬ 
Fadden. A band of fifty Moderators quickly 
gathered at McFadden's house to protect the 
assassins while the slayers hid in near-by 
swamps and made their wants known by signals. 

Sheriff A. A. George of Shelby County is said 
to have fled to Nacogdoches, leaving his 
deputy, J. \7. Middleton in charge. Tho new 
sheriff and his party started out to arrest 
McFadden and the others. 

About the same time, Watt Moorman, the leader of the 
Moderators was killed by John Bradly, who hod assumed 
leadership of the Regulators after the death of Jackson. 
Bradly at once fled to Shelbyville for the protection 
of the Regulators. Thus it happened that two armed 
parties arrayed themselves against each other in the 
battle of Shelbyville. Brown^® estimates the number of 
combatants on each side at from 150 to 200. Others 
put the number as high as 400. There might have been 
that many, as they had gathered from all parts of the 
two counties in which this feud existed. Some authori¬ 
ties, Brown among them, leave the impression that there 
was no fight between the two parties; while others, Miss 


50. History of Texas . II, 296 

























Atterbury among them, say that a fight actually took 

51 

place, and that over a hundred men were killed. 

By this time President Houston had taken cognizance 
of the state of affairs in these east Texas counties 
and had ordered General Smith to Shelhyville with 500 
militia. He himself rushed to the scene of action. 

It seems that the battle was still going on when he 
arrived. He called for a conference between the leaders 
of the two parties. At this conference, he earnestly 
told them that the laws of Texas must be obeyed, that 
taking human life must stop; that he wished to accomplish 
all of this without bloodshed, if he could; but that 
he meant to stop it, regardless of the cost. The con¬ 
ference had the desired effect. The malcontents 
agreed to drop matters, disbanded, and went home. Thus 
ended the two organizations in Harrison and Shelby 
Counties. 

HcPadden and his accomplices had fled from their 
hiding place, pursued by the sheriff and hiB posse. 

Th^r were soon surprised, and agreed to return peace¬ 
fully, if allowed a public trial before the entire 
citizenship of the county, at which the majority was 
to rule. This was granted, and the prisoners were 
brought to Shelbyville. The people of the county by 
this time were tired of bloodshed and lawlessness and 


51. It is the general impression in this section that 
a fight actually took place. 
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urcnlnously voted for hanging. Bailey McFadden, due to 

g2 

hie youth, was the only one to escape the noose. 

Criminals of all kinds were meted out the same measure 
of justice, in Harrison, as well as in Shelby County, 
and Boon, those hardened criminals who could not bring 
themselves to be law-abiding citizens left the country. 

At this period in the history of the Harrison County 
oourt system, there is a noted change, with Judge Hills 
on the bench. The court records show that murderers, 
thiefa, assaulters, in fact all law breakers were 
brought to justice. 

The development of transportation .--Transportation 

of passengers in the early days was accomplished by 

means of stage coaches. By I860, Marshall had stage 

connection with Jefferson, Daingerfield, Mt. Pleasant 

and Clarksville, Tyler, and Shreveport, with fares 

53 

ranging from $2.50 to $14.60. Freight was carried by 
means of ox-freight lines, which, in general, followed 
the line of stage coaches that led to markets--that is 
to Jefferson and Shreveport. Freighting by means of 
the ox wagon was a very slow process, as the oxen moved 
along at a leisurely pace, and added to this was the 
almost impassable condition of the roads.The cost 

'62/ !]TFonTi~eY " ¥lme's' .' Tj 20'. 

63. Texas Renub 11 can , March 16, 1861. 

64. before the opening of roads, Mr. Hope, mentioned above, 
upon being questioned as to the condition of the roads 
when his family moved into this county in 1849, said 
that they were so poor that one could almost look back 
at the end of a day's travel and see where he had camp- 
od the night b of ore. 
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of transportation was prohibitive. However, as the 
county became settled, "freighting” became one of the 
permanent occupations of its people and furnished em¬ 
ployment to a number of Harrison County settlers. 

Freight rates then became cheaper. The customary rate 
for hauling cotton to one of the lake points, about 
21 miles distant, was C>1* 50 to $1.75 per bale* This 
figure amounted to about twenty cents per ton for 
each 100 miles, which was a great deal higher than 
that of present day freight rates. 

In the days of "freighters", Texas was divided into 

five trade districts, each of which wae tributary to 

55 

one or more seaports or trade centers. Harrison 
County being located in that district stretching north 
from Shelby County to the Red River and west as far as 
Dallas and Fort Y/orth, had as its ports or trade centers, 
Jefferson and Shreveport. Before the building of 
railroads, the former was the largest trade center in 
northeast Texas, and next to Galveston, the most im¬ 
portant port in Texas. In 1870, the population of 
this town was 12,000; now it is about 2,000. The little 
river steamers could not compete with the "iron horse." 

Like the rest of the west, Harrison County early 
became interested in the building of railroads. The 
first evidence of this interest is an article printed 

, _ ! _ 

66." Dot to, Railroad Transportation in T gxas , pp. 17 ff. 
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in the Texas Republican for May 26, 1849. The mention 

of the railroad was incidental, the main object of the 

editoral being to bring about improvement in waterways. 

The article is interesting because of the arguments 

advanced to meet objections to the building of railroads. 

That part relative to railroads is quoted in full: 

...This done, we may properly consider the 
propriety of constructing a railroad from 
the Lake to some convenient and healthy 
point—say Marshall. V/e are not prepared 
to give the cost of this enterprise. How¬ 
ever, we will suppose the road to be six¬ 
teen miles long, or five thousand one hundred 
and twenty rodv, that of grading will cost 
$2. 50 per rod; and that the railing, metaling, 
etc., will cost 036.00 per rod. The cost of 
thi6 will be about Ol00,000 upon this basis. 

But it is objected that there would be nothing 
to do; that the capital would be idle; that 
stock would not pay dividends, etc., The 
fallacy of this position will at once be 
evident, when it is considered that the road 
may require three yearB to be completed; that 
if it were known to be certain that the road 
would be in operation in three years from 
this date, this fact alone would cause the 
agricultural interests of thi3 and the counties 
of Rusk, Cass, Panola, Upshur, Smith and 
Cherokee, to be increased to an extent in that 
time to afford transportation of 100, 000 bales 
of cotton besides a considerable increase in 
other adjacent counties whose interest v/ould 
depend upon the road. Twelve and a half cents 
per pound on 100,000 bales would be 12-£ per 
cent upon the investment, and back freight 
would pay as much more, which added would be 
25 per cent--a very fine profit--and this the 
first year of its operation. The resources of 
the counties dependent upon it, when fully 
realized, would be at least five times more, 
which would give an increase in proportion to 
this advancement. V/e will not at this time 
pursue the subject any further hoping that 
these remarks may awaken reflection, and call 
forth the opinions of some at least much more 
experienced than ourself. 
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The above article, and probably others like it, 
seem to have borne .fruit, for we read in the American 

C/* 

Sketch Book where the first meeting ever held in 
Harrison County on the subject of railroads was in 
the court house at Marshall in the fall of 1850. As 
a result of this meeting, the state legislature that 
year passed an act incorporating the Vicksburg, Louis¬ 
iana, and Texas Railroad. This act provided for a 
road in Texas along the thirty-second degree north 
latitude, and granted a bonus of sixteen sections of 
land per mile. Prior to this, February 7, 1850, 
the Marshall Railway and Plank Road Company had been 
chartered. 1 ' This railroad was to begin at Marshall 
and extend to any point on the Louisiana line that 
might be considered best for extension to the Red 
River, or Caddo Lake. Shares of stock were to be 
sold at $100 each, each share entitling its holder 
to one vote. A board of directors of not less than 
five nor more than eleven was provided for. This board 
of directors was to elect a president. No person was 
eligible for a directorship, unless he owned at least 
five shares of stock. 

Once attention was called to the need of railroads, 
there was no lack of railroad projects. On February 14, 

56. American Sketch Book, VolT TT^ p.' 224. 

57. Texas Almanac , 1857,pi31. 
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1852, the state legislature chartered another Harrison 
County railroad. In that year, the Texas-Louisiana 
Railroad was chartered. This road was to have commenc¬ 
ed on the east border of Harrison County and go by way 
of Marshall and Austin to El Paso. Construction was 
to begin within five years, and at least twenty miles 
was to be completed before six years had elapsed. 

Eight sections of land per mile were granted, only on 
condition that construction begin within two years, 

58 

and that ten miles be completed within three years. 

Only two days after the above project was 
chartered, the Southern Pacific Railroad, the beginning 
of the present Texas Pacific System, was also charter¬ 
ed. 59 This road was originally chartered under the 
name of the Vicksburg and El Paso Railroad, or The 
Texas Western. The name was changed to the Southern 
Pacific by an Act of the legislature approved August 
16, 1856. In 1853f° the Marshall Railroad Company 
was chartered. This road was to connect Marshall with 
the New Drleans, Texas Pacific Railroad. According to 
the terms of its charter, the construction on the road 
must begin within five years, and twenty miles must 
have been completed within six years. Eight sections 

58. Idem ". 

59. Ganmel, Laws of Texas, V, 529. 

60. Te xn s Almanac , 1858, p. 63, gives Feb. 7, 1851 
as the date of the granting of the charter. 
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of land were to "be granted if construction were begun 

j 

within four years, and ten miles completed. William 
Evans, William T. Scott, H. L. Berry, P. Murrah, M. J. 
Hall, T. A. Patillo, Joseph Taylor, all of Marshall, 

were the promoters mentioned in the act. The road 

j 

was to have a right of way three hundred feet wide, 
which could be taken without the consent of the owner, 
if paid for. The freight rates were not to exceed 

s 

fifty cents per hundred pounds per hundred miles. The 
act provided for special safety precautions; the company 
was pledged to provide good brakes on the rear cars, 
and a bell of at least thirty-five pounds weight, or a 
whistle. One of these had to be put into operation 
at least eighty rods before approaching a crossing, 
and T or U rails were to be used. 

In 1854, the Sabine and Sulphur Springs Railroad 
was chartered. This road was to commence on the line 
Of the Vicksburg and El Paso Railroad at some point 
between Marshall and the Sabine River, pass through 
Marshall, then to Gilmer, then to Sulphur Springs. 

It was to receive eight sections of land per mile, if 

6 ; 

twenty miles of track were completed within five years. 

Of all of the above projects, only the Southern 
Pacific ever laid any rails. Work on this road was 

61. Idem . 

62. Ibid .. p. 69. 
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begun at Marshall In 1855.^ By February 10, 1858, it 
had completed its twenty miles of construction. The 
next year another seven and a half were added. It 
seems that the road was complete as far east as Swan¬ 
son’s Landing on Caddo Lake before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. This then became the main port of 
entry for Harrison County. Little work was done on 
the road during the Civil War. A later chapter will 
discuss at further length this project. 

Some interesting accounts are told of the early 
days of Harrison County’s first railroad. Miss Alma 
Burba, in an account cf these early railroad days says: 

Steamboat days at Swanson’s Landing, a 
ride behind an ox-drawn locomotive, deer 
hunts, the period when the City of Jefferson 
was the largest trading center in Texas, are 
all within the memory of Mr. J. M. Winston, 
who now lives on East Houston Avenue (Marshall). 
...Mr. Winsuon is the only person he knows 
of now living who ever road on the Swanson 
Railway. There was a regular station at 
Swanson’s Landing for this train. The engine 
called the "Jay Bird", was often unable to 
pull its train of flat cars and one coach 
over some of the steep grades on the route. 

For this emergency, Peter Swanson, the found¬ 
er of Swan3on'3 Landing, kept three yoke of 
steers to pull the engine up the hill. A 
signal of short and long whisties told the 
keeper of the steers at which one of the 
points on the half mile of track the engine 
was stuck. A tremendous effort was made as 


. William T, Scott was President. 

• Harrison County and Marshall pledged a subsidy of 
$500, 000. This reference was furnished by H. G. 
Hall, Hallsville, Texas, a member of one of 
Harrison County's oldest pioneer families. 
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the engine approached each one of these 
hazardous places to get enough momentum to 
carry it across. If ever the locomotive 
could reach the top, it could easily coast 
down. 

The train tried to run every day. 

Supplies were carried from Caddo Lake to 
Marshall as regularly as the train could 
oe run. At the water's edge, the locomotive 
. wa3 turned for its return trip to Marshall 
on a wooden turntable. 

Another article in the Marshall News-Messenger 

at a later date gives other information: 

i 

Engineers, firemen, conductors and brake- 
men who pilot the trains over well-equipped 
roads of today, with their perfect organization 
for speed and comfort, would soon find them¬ 
selves climbing trees if they were suddenly 
reverted to a western railway of fifty years 
ago. 

In those tempestuous days, passenger 
engines and coaches only were equipped with 
airbrakes, and these were sadly out of time. 
Diminutive signal oil lamps were used in the 
engine headlights, and on nights that were 
favorable, engineers could perhaps see fifty 
feet ahead of their trains. Old fashioned 
cast iron drawheads that at an unexpected 
moments had a sneakish way of poking their 
rusty necks from the end of the cars, re¬ 
minding one of a ponderous South Sea turtle 
slowly going through with its daily dozen, 
were in use. Roughly cast links and pins' 

/ coupled the cars together and were known as 
"finger snappers." The engines used—many 
of them equipped for burning v/ood, and with 
an antemundane appearance—were the "hand- 
me-downs" of Eastern roads. Smokestacks 
that resembled gigantic black diamonds 
adorned the tops of the diminutive boilers, 
from which belched volumes of black greasy 
smutch, heavily charged with red hot cinders. 

At the end of a run, it was hard to dis¬ 
tinguish tho conductor or brakeman from the 
porter, and as the passengers alighted, the 
panorama assumed the atmosphere of the arrival 


65. "Tho Swanson Railroad", Marshall Newo-Mensonger . 

March 2, 1930. 
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in town of the Georgia Minstrels, and train¬ 
men and traveling men could he "spotted" on 
the streets by a glance at their cinder- 
smutched faces 'that resisted the best soap 
and brush, elbow and other greases. 

Freight trains approaching stations in 
those days did so with a decided uncertainty 
as to just where they would stop. When in 
about three miles of the station, the engineer 
would broadcast the long drawn-out approach 
blast from the engine whistle, ending, in a 
hollow mournful sound, then in rapid succession, 
he would begin shrieking brake signals. ’The 
rear brakeman would set the caboose brakes, 
then appear on top of the train together with 
the other two "screws" each one equipped with 
a seasoned hickory club, and commence screwing 
down the brakes. The brakes on a car here and 
there would be out of commission, and the 
cars would be seen to buckle up violently, 
and the train would soon take on the ap¬ 
pearance of a gigantic boa constrictor going 
through the paroxysms of swallowing a goat. 

With good luck, the train would be brought 
to a dead stop somewhere within a half a 
mile of the depot. 66 

The pre ss.--Tile first newspaper established within 
the bounds of Harrison County was the Texas Republican , 
a weekly paper, published at Marshall, which put cut 
its first issue in 1849. This paper under the date 
of May 26, 1849, gives the following introductory 
statement: 





We present to the public, today, the first 
number of the Texas Republican. With due 
modesty, we make our editorial debut, and 
commend ourself to the kindness of an intelligent 
community, with whom we are about to become 
associated in our new vocation. Y/e trust that 
wo duly appreciate the situation and shall aim 
to be worthy of the favorable consideration oi 
a generous people. 

The character of a newspaper is more im¬ 
portant, perhaps than is generally imagined. 


'66." War s'nal l* ~ !Tev/g-Me 3 s eng or , April 5, 1930. 
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If conducted with ability, it will give tone 
to public sentiment, and coneentration and 
direction to public opinion; inspire a love 
of intelligence; diffuse morality and virtue, 
and keep alive a spirit of patriotism, when¬ 
ever it circulates. 

One prospectus, issued recently, promised 
a newspaper political in its character. We 
are a Democrat. We shall speak freoly our 
political preferences for principles, measures, 
and men, avoiding unprofitable controversy, 
and security. 

We fully appreciate the institutions of 
the South, and are of those who believe that 
their perpetuity depends on a candid rebuke 
of any attempted encroachments upon them. 

Next oo national interests, we will 
consider those of our stato_-cur public 
debt, our lands, our laws, improvements, 

etc., and, to the citizens of our district 

and county, we will, on all proper occasions, 
make the Republica n a medium through which 
they may expect information regarding their 
interests. 

As our exchanges will be ample, we shall 
be able to afford to our readers as good a 
variety of miscellaneous reading as any paper 
in the South West. 

By 1850, this newspaper was found in the home of 
nearly every family in this vicinity, and its influence 
was being felt throughout the state. At this date, 
its circulation was 1,050. It continued to be printed 
until the latter part of 1869 when it suspended publica¬ 
tion. , 

In addition to the Texas Republican there was an¬ 
other newspaper being published in Harrison County in 

66 

1850. Thi 3 was the Star State Patriot , a weekly 


67. Schedule 6, Social Statistics, 1850 , transcript. 

68. Idem . 
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political and agricultural newspaper, which had a circula¬ 
tion of 600. Thus we see that by 1850, Harrison County 
had two strong newspapers to help mould the minds of its 
people in a political, social, and educational way. 

Next to the Texas Republican . and a rival of it, 
the most important paper published in Harrison County 
during these early years was the Harri son County Flag . 

This paper made its appearance in 1858, ran for three 
years, suspended publication in 1861, resumed again in 
1865, and was permanently suspended in 1869. In 1860, 

it had a larger circulation than that of the Texas Repub - 
69 

lican . This paper, which waB published weekly, was of 
a political nature, but in contrast with the Texas Repub ¬ 
lican , a Democratic paper, it claimed no affiliations 
with any party. 

Two or three other newspapers in Harrison County 

made their appearance in these early days, but usually 

suspended circulation after a short time. The liar shall 

Weekly , with William Y/indwestock as editor, came into 

existence in 1860. It was strongly Republican and was 

established for the 3ole purpose of aiding in Lincoln's 
70 

election. After the election it suspended publication. 
The East Texas Eulletin was published from 1865 to 1870. 

69. Harris on County Flag , 1,200; Texa s Republican . 1,000. 
Schedule 6, Social Statistics , 1860, transcript. 

70. It evidently did not function very well, if one is to 
judge by the number of votes Lincol received in -- 
Harrison County. 





















































This newspaper was non-political. The Marshall Reporter . 


with a Ur. Kennedy in the editorial chair, and the Tri¬ 
weekly Herald , with Mr. Hainments and a Ur. Sloan as co¬ 
editors, were the only other newspapers of this period 
in the history of Harrison County. 71 

Politics in Harrison Co unty before the Civil War .— 
The early settlers of Harrison County, like all western 
settlers, particularly the planters, took a keen interest 
in the political questions of the day. Even before 1850, 
the greatest interest of the pioneer planter was in 
politics. Ho political problems were too hard for him 
to solve, and he meant to make his influence felt both 
with his fellow-men and at the polls. Consequently, 
Harrison County political leaders, like those of other 
counties, early formed the habit of calling the voters 
of the county together at rallies to discuss their 
political, social, and economic problems. These meet¬ 
ings were nearly always well attended, and there was no 
lack of men qualified to speak on such subjects as might 
have been of interest to the people of the county. Not 
only did the pioneer fathers meet to discuss local prob¬ 
lems, but they assayed to meet and discuss state and 
national problems as well. 

Three state and national problems of interest to the 
people of Harrison County stand out during the period 


71. Sketches Drawn from Marshal l and Vicinity . p. 74. 









































between the creation of the county and secession. The 
first of these, ana perhaps foremost, was the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas to the United States. During the days when 
this question was a problem, which national politicians 
hesitated to solve, it is safe to say that these early 
settlers of Harrison County were having their meetings and 
passing resolutions in favor of annexation. A second 
problem which seemed greatly to stir up the people of Har¬ 
rison County was the Compromise of 1850. Even at this 
early date, there were rumblings, growing louder as the 
years passed, which were finally blended in the noise and 
turmoil of a civil war. Let the Texas Re-publican voice 
the sentiment of Harrison County and East Texas on the 
Compromise and some other troublesome questions: 

In another column we present our readers 
with a synopsis of the anxiously looked-for re¬ 
port of the committee of the thirteen. v7e frank¬ 
ly confess that we had looked forward to the labors 
of this committee with what we conceived was a 
well grounded hope of a happy result. \7nen we 
looked over the names of the committee, and found 
if composed of such men as Clay, Cass, Dickinson, 
Iiangum, Berrien, and others, we felt a pleasing 
assurance that some plan would be submitted thich 
would at least save the honor of the Couth. \Ye 
submit to all candid men how far our expectations 
have been realized. V/e ask if the report of the 
committee is entitled even to the name of com¬ 
promise. It is such a compromise as the wolf 
dictates to the lamb. It takes from the South 
the last plank in the platform on which she 
stood. It denies her every substantial relief 
that she asked as indispensable to the enjoy¬ 
ment of her rights, and in exchange for this, 
attempts to blind her eyes to the utter degra¬ 
dation with gilded shadows. In a word, the re¬ 
port is the Clay resolutions, which met the un¬ 
qualified disapprobation of the entirs southern 
delegation in Congress new-vamped and varnished 
over. 
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The ITonstrous California fraud is legal¬ 
ized, and the South effectually shut out from 
the whole of that country and it 9 extraordinary 
mineral wealth; and the slave trade is prohi¬ 
bited in the District of Columbia--the latter 
being the first item in the programme of aboli¬ 
tion agitation. And what is granted the South 
in return for these two measures, the former 
of which is the violation of the Constitution, 
and the latter derogation of the plighted faith 
of the government? 72 

• t 

On July 6, 1850, the people of Harrison County were 

i i 

called together in a public meeting. The Compromise of 

1 * 

1850 was the main topic under discussion. Dr. Wm. Ivans 
was chairman of this meeting and C. II. Adams, secretary; 

i 

ex-Governor J. Pinckey Henderson was the principal speak¬ 
er. He spoke in direct and strong terms of the aggres- 

f • 

sion of the North upon the rights of the South, and es¬ 
pecially of the disposition of its politicians to disre- ;j 

gard the treaty of annexation, which, he said, had recent- ' ^ 

ly been so manifest. He donouncod the so-called compro- lj 

i j - 

mi 3 e of the Senate committee* calling it a direct attack L". 

i ** 

upon the dearest rights of the South. He considered the 

i 

proposition to purchase a title from Texas to a portion 
of her territory as unjust, and insulting to her, accom¬ 
panied as it was, with a threat to dismember her if 3 he 
refused to accept it. The time had come for united ac- 

f , 

tion by the South; nothing but union, firmness, and 
prompt action could by any possibility shield the consti- 

t 

tution from the mad and fanatical attacks of the enemies 


72. Tex_a_s Republican . June 30, 1850. 
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of southern institutions. The slave holding states had 

a right to call upon Texas to stand by them in resisting 

j 

the war now made by non-slave holding states against the 

| 

institution of slavery; many of them had declared in her 

. 

1 

, favor in regard to the boundary dispute, and would stand 

> t 

i 

up fox her as long as she remained true to herself. Texas 
ought not, and could not sell any of her territory, which 

i might thereby be appropriated to the purposes of aboli- 

* 

A 

i tion, vdthout degradation and imminent danger to her dear¬ 

est interests. At the conclusion of the speech the chair¬ 
man appointed a committee which reported resolutions 
favoring the stand taken by the Nashville Convention. 

Under the date of August 17, 1850, the Texas Republi¬ 
can has the following to say under the title of "The Defeat 

i 

of the Compromise": "We rejoice at the defeat of the com- 
promise. Every debate upon it demonstrated the injustice 
of its provisions, and stamped it, so far as the South was 
concerned, as a work of abomination. By it everything was 
surrendered and nothing gained." 

« 

\ Although opposed to the Compromise of 1850, sentiment 

g 

of the.county built up by the Texas Republican favored the 

proposed extension of the Missouri Compromise line to the 

i 

' Pacific Ocean. The above article goes on: 

} The issue will be formed, and it remains to 

< ' be seen how far the North is willing to go to pre¬ 

serve the Union; and whether the recreant members 
from the South, with whom the past scheme of fraud 
upon their own section originated, will support a 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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measure that has at heart the political equal¬ 
ity of the states. Y/e refer to the Missouri Com¬ 
promise. This will now be brought forward; and 
if it is defeated, there i3 but one alternative 

left the Sou th-subrais siop, or disunion. If 

this measure, which surrenders up two-thirds of 
the territory to the Uorth, magnanimously offered 
in a spirit of conciliation and compromise, is 
defeated, we may well despair the Republic. 

Tliis proposal, Texas Senators favoring it, was de¬ 
feated. The Texa s Republican has the following to say in 
regard to the defeat: 

The vote for extending the . Hiss ouri Compromise 
line to the Pacific ocean was rejected in the 
Senate on the 6th inst. It will be seen that 
the hypocritical friends of the South (Cass and 
Dickinson, as Clay did on a previous occasion) 
voted against it. The disguise has been torn 
from them, and they now assume their true char¬ 
acters. Two years ago, Hr. Douglas made a similar 
move for thus extending the Missouri Compromise. 

He now votes against it. Thi3 shows the progress 
of fanaticism and what justice the South is to ex¬ 
pect. 73 

It is well known that one part of the Compromise of 
1850 proposed to pay Texas $10,000,000 for her claim to 
the territory included within the Mexican session. Under 
the head of the Pearce Bill, this proposal finally passed 
congress. On the passage of this bill, a call was issued 
for the citizens of the county to meet at the court house 
to discuss vhat action the county would take relative to 

the natter. The call was accompanied by the fol lowi ng 

t 

cnal lenge: 


73. Ibid .. August 31, 1850. 
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A public meeting of the citizens of Harri¬ 
son County will be held in Marshall, on MONDAY 
WEEK, the 30th inst., to take into consideration 
our public affairs. It is expected that Senator 
J. 7. Taylor and Representative J. H. Clough will 
address the people. Other speeches will also be 
delivered. 

It is to be hoped that every citizen of the 
county can afford to give ONE DAY to his country 
in these perilous times. The questions involved 
affect vitally the honor and interest of the 
State, and the integrity of the Union. Every 
man must now take the question home to himself. 

He can no longer be indifferent to the issue, if 
he loves his country, and cherishes her institu¬ 
tions; he cannot be silent unless he would be 
willing to see the State disgraced, without rais¬ 
ing hi3 voice to avert it. Let every person make 
it a point to come. 74 

In the meantime, before the meeting took place. 
Colonel Loughery, the owner and editor of the Texas Re¬ 
publican came out with a stinging editorial in denuncia¬ 
tion of the Pearce Bill. Something of how the citizens 
of thi3 county, as well as those of a great many other 
counties of Texas, felt in regard to the matter may be 
gathered from the following quotation: 

i Pearce's Bill, which has just passed Congress, 
•proposes to surrender up about ninety millions 
of acres of our territory to free 30 ilis. 11 ; enough 
with New Mexico added to make three states. It 
will open upon ua a frontier of nearly seven hun¬ 
dred miles in extent a portion of which, 165 
miles in breadth is thirty miles farther south 
than Marshall. Let any man open his map and con¬ 
template this vast sacrifice and its consequences. 
What will that territory remaining between the 
32nd and 35th degrees of latitude be worth in 
Texas, when this surrender is made? Slaves can¬ 
not be held within it; it is necessarily bound 


74. Ibid .. September 21, 1850 
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to be freesoil. VThen this bill is received by 
Texas, she will be hemmed in on all aides ex¬ 
cept the Louisiana and Arkansas portions of 
her boundary by a border of free-soil States. 75 

The citizens of Harrison County, in their called 

meeting, passed resolutions condemning the alienation of 

the Kew Llexico territory. 

On October 5, the Texas Republican announced the pas¬ 
sage by congress of a bill, (part of the Compromise) abol¬ 
ishing slave trade in the District of Columbia. This news¬ 
paper in an editorial under the above date represents this 
b.q the last act in the "present contemplated series of ag¬ 
gression against the South." 

After the Compromise of 1850 had passed congress, that 
part of it applying to Texas had to be ratified by the 
Texas state legislature. In the meantime, Texas was in the 
throes of an election. The question before the people was 
the Pearce Eill. Should Texas accept the "ten million dol¬ 
lar bribe", or reject it? The people of this county were 
thoroughly aroused on this subject. All over the country 
numerous speaking dates were arranged. In the last issue 
of the Texas Republican before the election, Colonel 
Loughery issued the following call: 

To The Polls!! To The Polls!! 

Fellow-citizens! Now i 3 the time for action; 
let no man hang back. Let us entreat you to lay 
aside all personal feelings, and to vote for those 
who support the honor and integrity of the State. 

Th^. question is purely one of principle, and pri- 

75T Ibid ., August 28. 185G. -- 
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vate friendships and animosities should he 
laid aside. Let every man be able to say "If 
the State goes wrory, I, at least, have done 
* my duty." The'candidates in favor of Pearce's 
Bill are running the question, and will claim 
a triumph, if they arc elected. Let us again 
entreat you to stand up to the question, and 
vote out your political sentiments. 7G 

t 

It seems that Texas as a whole did not hold the 
same views on the matter as Harrison and other East Texas 
Counties held. The people of the state voted by a com¬ 
fortable majority to accept the ten million. This doubt¬ 
less was due to the fact that at this time the institution 
of slavery had barely gotten out of the first tier of coun¬ 
ties on the eastern border of the state. However, Texas, 
as a whole voted in favor of accepting the ten million, and 
after a parting shot on the part of the Texas Republican 
the people of Harrison County took no further interest in 
the matter. 

Prior to, and closely related to, the Compromise of 
1850, what was known in Texas as the Santa Fe Crisis en¬ 
joyed a period of keen interest in Harrison County. This 
crisis arose over the attempt of Texas to assert its 
authority over that part of the territory claimed by Texas 
that is now within the state of Hew Mexico. The United 
States government having formulated a treaty with Mexico, 
resisted and prevented this assertion of authority. The 
cry of foul play went out all over Texas. The planters 


76. Ibid.., October 26, 1850. 
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of Harrison County, ever alive to any actual or reported 
aggression on the part of the North, got into action. The 
Texas Republican , their representative in politics, opened 
its attack on thi3 new aggression in Hie following language: 

The Crisis has at length arrived when we can 
no longer he indifferent to our rights, or insen¬ 
sible to the dangers with which we are menaced. 

As will be seen in this day's paper, tliat portion 
of Texas known as the Santa Fe District, has, in 
conjunction, with New wexico, formed summarily a 
State Government, and, ere this, has no doubt sent 
on a Congressional delegation to Washington. The 
object of this movement, as we understand it, is 
to throw the whole matter into the hands of the 
northern majority, where it is hoped that in the 
end this fraud will be sustained. 77 

A public meeting was promptly called which passed reso¬ 
lutions condemning such action on the part of the North. 

The matter was finally settled by the Compromise of 1850. 

By this time, the question of slavery was overshadow¬ 
ing every thing else. Each move made in congress was re- 
. garded with suspicion by the Southern planters and often 
considered as a fresh aggression. From 1850 to I860, 
there was hardly an issue of the Texas Republican that did 
not place in glaring headlines some new "aggression". 

The period in the history of Harrison County from 
1060 until many years after the Civil War is a difficult 
one to describe, and at the same time, give justice to 
two conflicting theories. No attempt will be made to give 
both sides of questions which came up during that period, 


77. Ibid., July 13, 1850. 
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because according to the viewpoint of the people of 
Harrison County during those years, there wer.e not two 
sides--there was only one, and that one was theirs. 

There were more slaves in Harrison County in 1860 
than in any other county in Texas. At that time the 
slave population was 8,784; the white population was con¬ 
siderably less . 78 Not only this, but about three-fifths 
of the heads of families were slave owners. Some owned 
only one or two slaves, while others, like Colonel Scott, 
owned hundreds. It was quite natural that the people of 
Harrison County should take the viewpoint they did upon 
the great question which now began to cast its shadow up¬ 
on the land. By the time another decade had passed, the 
differences between the pro-slavery and anti-slavery group 
had become so intensified, and their attacks on each other 
so bitter, that war was possibly the only recourse. 

A fair index of the attitude of the people of Hani- 
son County may be found in the Texas. Republican. Th^s 
paper became the champion of the planter class, and out¬ 
spoken in its denunciation of those who saw things cifier- 
ently, One of the strongest indictments of the abolition¬ 
ists is found in the issue of November 16, 1850. Any 
language other than that of the editor would not put the 
force and spirit in it necessary to portray the real feel- 
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ings of the people of this county. The title of the 
Article is: "The Wrongs of the South." Under this cap¬ 
tion the following indictments are listed: 

1. The north has stolen from the South 
negroes to the value of between £0 and 50 
millions of dollars, and the annual depreda¬ 
tions of several years past is estimated at 
half a million of dollars. 

£. When the owners of these negroes go 
to the North to claim them, as they have the 
right to do under the constitution, they find 
there, in nearly all the states, laws, making 
it penal for any one to aid them, and mobs to 
rescue their property from their possession, to 
• maltreat, annoy, and assassinate them. 

3. The pulpit, the press, and the school¬ 
room of the North, are all engaged, and have 
been for years, in training the public mind to 
the conviction, that slavery is an evil, moral, 
social, and political; that it must not be ex¬ 
tended; and that it shall be utterly extirpated 
so soon as it can be, under, the forms of the 
constitution. 

4. To carry out these purposes, organized 
societies exist everywhere in the North, who 
send their petitions to Congress and who permit 
none that they can hinder, to occupy seats 
therein, but those who will execute their plans. 

5. Hence, too, it is, that with the bribe 
of ten millions of dollars in one hand and the 
sword in the other, our free soil government 
has plotted to dismember Texas; and to convert a 
part of her domain devoted to slavery into free 
soil territory. 

6 . Hence it is, that the South, by a stu¬ 
pendous fraud, has been driven from California 
and all participation in any of the other terri¬ 
tories acquired from llexico; and that hence it is, 
that Congress by its late act abolishing the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, has as¬ 
serted the right and evinced its determination 

to abolish the institution altogether. 

Tho article speaks for itself. Hew truly it repre¬ 
sented the viewpoint of the people of Harrison County may¬ 
be seen when, in 1861, they were called upon to vote on 
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the question as to whether Texas should secede from the 
Union . 

All through the decade between 1850 and 1860, charges 
and counter charges were made. Matters instead of becom¬ 
ing "better, as some had dared hope, became decidedly worse, 
until by 1860, only the election of Lincoln was needed to 
break the camel's back. Never before had an election, 
local, state, or national, aroused such keen interest. 

Never before did the Harrison County planter and farmer 
read the news of the day more religiously, ur attend pub¬ 
lic meetings more diligently to hear the problems of the 
day discussed. There were two things every man in Harri¬ 
son County who went to the polls in 1860 knew, or believed. 
In the first place, he knew that Lincoln's position on 
slavery, "the house divided against itself theory," made 
him unacceptable as the president of the United States. 

In the second place, every man who cast his ballot for 
candidates opposed to Lincoln believed that if Lincoln 
v/ere elected, secession v/ould be the result. The politi¬ 
cal leaders of the county, by means of a publicity cam¬ 
paign, brought about this state of affairs. Each voter 
was politically educated, so to speak, before he cast his 
ballot. 

As the campaign progressed, one other thing became 
evident to the people of Harrison County, and that was that 
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they did not want Douglas ag president. He was not 
strong enough in his convictions to carry the banner of 
their party into an election. They considered him a 
"fence-rider". Breckinridge was different. He made no 
quibble about stating where he stood on slavery. The 
political leaders of the county, convinced of this, saw 
the necessity of centering upon one man - Breckinridge. 
Douglas’ whole political history was then aired before 
the people, and by the time this was over, he had few 
friends in the county. Douglas, it was said, dodged the 
vote on the compromise measures of 1850; that, being a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination in 1856, and 
being defeated by Buchanan, bolted after the election, 
and made v;ar on hie party friends and upon his success¬ 
ful competitor, the Democratic president; that when 
Kaneas asked to be admitted into the union as a slave 
state, he stood up in the Senate with Seward, Sumner 
and others, and said "Keep her out; don't admit Kansas 
as a slave state"; that Douglas thought squatter sover¬ 
eignty a- more certain means to exclude slavery than the 
Wilmot proviso; that he tried to graft it on to the 
Cincinnati platform (1856) by straining the constitu¬ 
tion, and was not willing to give i t up when the Supreme 
Court decided it unconstitutional; that he voted for the 
Wilmot proviso; that when Lincoln, the Black Republican 
competitor of Douglas, pressed him at Freeport, and he 
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aaw free soil and senatorial honors on the one side, and 
true democracy and 1 defeat on the other, he bent the 
supple hinges of his knees to free soil and turned his 
back to democracy and said: "The people of a territory 
can, by lawful means, exclude slavery from their limits 
prior to the formation of a state constitution." 

Douglas had no chance for a comeback. After the 
above indictments became generally known, he viQ-a politi¬ 
cally dead in the county. An attempt was made by the Bell 
supporters in this county to secure a Douglas-Bell fusion 
ticket, so that when the election was held, the people of 
this county had two choices, they either voted for Breck¬ 
inridge, or they voted for the Bell-Douglas fusion. There 
was no .Lincoln ticket. Eleven hundred went to the polls 
that day and voted. How momentous the occasion was, and 
how seriously each voter in the county took the natter nay 
be gathered from an editorial in the Texas Republlean 
just before the election: 

To the Pollsi This is the last issue of 
our paper previous to the election. But one duty 
remains, and that is for the people of the state 
to cast their votes. The evidence has been sub¬ 
mitted, the argument presented; the great jury 
of the country has heard both sides, and nothing 
now remains but the enunciation of their verdict. 

Xever has there been an election in this 
country involving such momentous consequences. 
Disguised as it may be, and however unwelcome 
the' ref le c ti on, there is but one issue in this 
canvass. Either the Southern States are to have 
their Constitutional rights and their equality 
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in 'the Union recognized, or they are to he 
told, that henceforth they are to he regarded 
and treated as inferiors. 

In such a contest, v;e v.-ould ask every 
citizen, how are you going to vote? 

A final check up in the vote revealed that Breck¬ 
inridge had carried the county over the fusion ticket by 

80 

a majority of 295 votes. Lincoln did not get a single 
vote. The election over, there were several days of 
feverish suspense. Hie people of the county adopted the 
watchful waiting policy. Colonel Loughery came out on 
November 17 with the following editorial which seems to 
have correctly expressed the attitude of the people of 
Harrison County at that time: 

The great question that is agitating the 
public mind of the Couth is, what shall be done 
in case Lincoln is elected? The general sen¬ 
timent in Texas so far as we have teen able to 
learn, is against submission to a Elack Repub¬ 
lican administration. It is a sentiment that 
will grow deeper and stronger in the popular 
mind, as the subject is more thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed. Such a submission, in our judgment, 
involves'the 103 s of everything, and if con¬ 
summated will end in the prostration of the 
Southern States. 


7 9. Texas He pub l~ i con, November 3, 
80. Ibid ., November 10, 1860. 
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the following resolutions: 

V/hereas, - the platform of the party which 
has elected IIr. Lincoln to the presidency 
is hostile to the rights of the slaveholding 
states, denying as it does to than their 
equality of rights in the Union, and 
V/hereas, it is desirable that the action of 
the people of the Southern States in the 
premises should be uniform, therefore, be 
it Resolved, That the people of Harrison 
County be requested to meet at the court¬ 
house on Saturday, the first day of Decem¬ 
ber next, to consult upon the ways and means 
necessary to protect our rights as co-equals 
in the United States of America.^- 

Similar meetings were held throughout the State of 
Texas. At each of these meetings the same resolutions 
were passed. Not a county from the Sabine to the Rio 
Grande voted in favor of submission. Petition after 
petition came crowding in upon the governor to convene 
the legislature. In the meantime, there was no 
proverbial lull before the storm, the people were for 
action, the storm was on. Still, Governor Houston, who 
was opposed to secession, hesitated to call the leg¬ 
islature together. This resulted in another round 
of public meetings. The assembly of citizens of Harrison 
County which convened on November 24, 1360, just a 
week after the first meeting, v/as the largest and most 
imposing over held in the county. John B. Webster was 
elected chairman, and he spoke as follows: 

In my mind, my friends, there is only 
one alternative-~resiotance or submission-- 
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defend our rights as men, or basely surrender 
them to the aggressor. For months it has been 
known that this crisis would be upon us. 7/e 
have had time for calm, serious reflection. 

I have given it my sol'in und moot serious thought. 

I am not ashamed to say it--I profess to be a 
Christian—I have made it a subject of prayer¬ 
ful consideration; and before God, and with a 
full sense of the high responsibility en¬ 
countered, I say tha.t; the South B'nould with¬ 
draw from the Union. ~ 

At this meeting, resolutions were drawn up and adopt¬ 
ed, first, calling for another meeting to take place on 
December 1; second, stating that the election of 
Abraham Lincoln as president of the Unitod States by 
a "sectional majority" was a violation of the spirit 
of the constitution, and should be resisted by the 
southern states; third, suggesting the calling of a 
state convention at an early date for the purpose of 
taking such action "as may seem necessary to secure 
our rights." 

No better description of what took place at this 

meeting can be given than an editorial writt <yi by 

the editor of the Texas Republican : 

► I had not the pleasure of participating 

in the meeting of your citizens on last 
Saturday. I saw the vast assemblage just 
before adjournment, and witnessed with joy_ 

, the union of both of the political parties' 5 
of the county, upon one common purpose, re- 
• Distance to the inauguration of Black Re¬ 
publican rule over us. It was a public sacrifice 
of party prejudice upon the altar of patriotism. 

The admirer of Clay, and the admirer of Calhoun— 


2 . I bid .. December 1, I860 
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the supporter of Bell, and the supporter 
of Breck enridge-.counReled together and 
agreed, that until relieved from danger, 
they would know only their country and 
own allegiance only to her interests. 

Webster and Parker, side by side, presided 
over the meeting; and Holcomb and \7ard and 
Perry, and Taylor agreed in the committee 
room. Harrison County ha9 achieved much. 

She has resolved that so far as in her 
lie3, she will net submit to Black Repub¬ 
lican rule.^ 

By this time, the people of thi3 county were arous¬ 
ed to a feverish heat. It looked as if the evident 
desires of the people of the state might be circum¬ 
vented by the opposition of a governor who was opposed 
to secession. Houston was still de ermined not to 
call the state legislature together. People were in 
a furious state of mind. Things which had previously 
been overlooked, were now brought up and given a 
public airing. Perhaps one of the best indications 
of the intolerance of the people of this county at 
opposition was in the so-called 7/hitmore episode. 

G. V/., Whitmore was the representative of this county 
to the state legislature. During the political 
campaign, and in those days when it was not definitely 
known v/hat stand Harrison County would take in case 
of Lincoln's election, he was said to have made the 
remark that, "If Abraham Lincoln ie constitutionally 
elected president of the United States, and on that 
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account any southern state should secede, I would 
sustain, or be on, the side of the government. 5 No 
✓ one paid nay great attention to the remark at the 
time it was made, but in those days which followed, 
when every man suspected his neighbors and friends 
until they had proven themselves, the matter was re¬ 
opened and became the subject of numerous newspaper 
articles, street discussions, and petitions. Senti¬ 
ment at this time was strongly opposed to the remark. 
Whitmore was asked to resign, and when he failed to 
do so t a public assembly of the citizens of the 
county requested the legislature to demand the resigna¬ 
tion Of the recalcitrant representative. This object 
was finally accomplished. 

It soon became apparent that the governor would 
be forced to call the legislature together or else 
resign. The people of Harrison County did not wait 
for the assembling of the legislators and the con¬ 
sequent calling of a constitutional convention, but 
met at the courthouse Saturday, December 1, 1860, and 
proceeded to elect delegates to the state convention 
which they felt certain would soon be called. W. B. 
Hill was asked to address the meeting, and he stated 
that Jie was in favor of prompt resistance; that in his 
opinion the governor should call the legislature to- 
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6. Ibid .. December 8, I860. Purported to have been said 
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gether, and that this "body should call a state conven¬ 
tion, ‘at which session the state should secede from the 
union. At this meeting, W. T. Scott, W. B. Hill, A. 
Pope, and Gill McKay, were nominated to represent 
Harrisdn County at the.state convention. It was at 
this meeting that a resolution was adopted requesting 
the legislature to expel Whitmore from his seat in 
the lower house. The resolution calling for such 
action stated that "the sentiments promulgated by him 

are much better adopted to a northern than to a south- 

£ 

era constituency." 

Louis T. Wigfall, one of the United StateB Senators 
from Texas, was a native of Harrison County. It was 
quite natural that the people of this county should be 
interested in knowing how he felt on the matter of 
sece98ion, and so when it was called to the attention 
of the editor of the Texas Republican that Wigfall had 
written a letter to Judge Leslie A. Thompson, he asked 
JudgejThompson for permission to print the contents of 
the letter. This was readily granted. The letter 
Follows: 

$Iy Dear Sir: — Though you make no allusion to 
the present political condition of the country, 

I take it for granted that you feel some 
curiosity on the subject. 

The propositions to eettle the question 
by further amendments, amount to nothing, and 
are intended to produce division among us. 

The North will not yield an inch. They will 

6. Texas’ Republican'.' December 6, 1860.’ 





























not give us what wo are now entitled, to. They 
will not agree to leave us what we have. How 
idle then to create a division among ourselves, 
by discussing what we would be willing to take, 
when nothing has been or will be offered. It 
is a weak device of the enemy. Butler, of 
Virginia, is a Union saver of the most unmitigat¬ 
ed sort, and so is Powell, of Kentucky. They 
care not when the axe falls, so they are not 
permitted to see it. Their hope is to get 
lip in Congress a debate as to what should 
satisfy the South, and continue it till the 
elections in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis¬ 
sissippi have taken place, and in the mean¬ 
time get up a discussion before the people 
of those states as to what they would be 
satisfied with, and have thus the active party 
defeated. The entire isolation of South 
Carolina is now the game for which they are 
playing. Each one of them knows that the 
constitution as it stands, would not be new 
ratified in a single northern state, with our 
construction of it. 7 

In spite of all the pressure brought to bear, 
Houston, still refrained from calling the legislature 
together. Finally, exasperated by his opposition, a 

3 

plan for a state convention, recommended by sixty-one 
leaders of the state, including such men as the 
lieutenant governor, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
others prominent in Texas politics, was drawn up and 
sent in circular form to every county in the state. 

All o£ the leading newspapers of the state supported 
the p}.an. Houston, seeing the hopelessness of further 
delay, finally called the legislature together. This 
body ordered an election of delegates to a state con¬ 
vention to meet in Austin the fourth Monday of January, 


7. Ibid.. January 5, 1861. 
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1861. Harrison County at once proceeded to elect those 
men nominated by the assembly held the latter part of 

Q 

November. 

\Vhon the news of the ooceosion of South Carolina 
reached Harrison County, great excitement was pre¬ 
cipitated. A state had dared to secede from the union; 
* 

the ice was broken. This news wa3 considered so im¬ 
portant as to warrant the calling of another public 
assembly. This assembly met in Marshall on the first 
Saturday in January at which meeting the following 
preamble and resolutions were adopted. 

V/hereas, We have received reliable in¬ 
telligence of the secession of the State of 
South Carolina from the confeue ration of 
States heretofore constituting the United 
States of America, and whereas, we, the 
people of Harrison County do fully recognize 
•the right of the State of South Carloana to 
secede from said Union, she being alone re¬ 
sponsible to the God of nations for the 
result of the act. 

'i Therefore, be it resolved, That we do 
fully concur the justice of the action cf 
the gallant State of South Carolina in with¬ 
drawing the powers delegated to the general 
government of the 23d of May, 1788; we pledge 
ourselves individually and collectively render 
all such material aid as may be necessary to 
support and sustain her in her said action. 

Rosolved, That the said motives and in¬ 
terests which have prompted the State of 
South Carolina to withdraw from the Con¬ 
federacy in like manner exist in other slave 
holding states, and a common interest and a 
common safety demand that they also should 
"do likewise",-- 

n "And if it is to be done 9 

1 Twere well 'twere quickly done," 


8. Ibid . . December 29, 1860. W.B.Hill, one of the delegates 

nominated was unable to go, so Y/.B.Ochiltree was 
substituted. 

9. I bid, .. January 5, 1861. 
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The state convention which met in Austin at the call 

of the legislature voted, in favor of submitting the 

question of secession to the people. On February 23, 

1861, the Texas Kppubilean came out with a clarion call 

to the citizens of Harrison County to vote. This paper 

stated in a few words the position of all those people 

in the Southland who believed in states rights. If 

thore wa3 an exaggeration, such was due to the stress 

and excitement of the times. The article went on to 

say that the constitution of this country had been 

trampled in the dust and destroyed; that an abolition 

president was about to be inaugurated—a man surrounded 

by the advocates of John Brown, the proclaimers of 

the "irrepressible conflict", and the equality of the 

races; that he and his party were pledged to subjugation, 

and had threatened the South with the sword should it 

dare resist. Then came the challenge: 

c Are you freemen or slaves? Will you con¬ 
sent to live under such a government, and bow 
down in abject submission to such an administra¬ 
tion, or will you take your position, with the 
citizens of those gallant states that have de¬ 
clared for “secession" and the Constitution of 
our fathers? 

Wo do not question your fidelity to the 
principles of free government, or bclive that 
you will fail to prove yourselves worthy sons 
of illustrious sires. We say, therefore, go 
. to the polls. Let nothing prevent you, and 
show that Harrison County, among the faith¬ 
ful and true, stands conspicuous for patriotism 
and united action. 10 

In the face of such a challenge, it was not likely 
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that many men would stay home from the polls on March 2. 
The citizens of the county on this date voted on three 
questions: first, "for Secession", or "against secession"; 
second, "for asking G. W. Whitmore to resign as County 
Representative", or "against asking G. W. Whitmore to 
resign as County Representative"; third, to elect two 
delegates to the state convention, then in session, 
to take the place of two who had been previously elected 
but had resigned. On the first question, voters of 
the county by a majority of 822 votes for secession; 
only 44 votes were registered against this proposal. 

On the second proposition, by a vote of 706 to 46, 

G. W. Whitmore was asked by his constituents to resign. 

On the third, U. J. Hall and E. H. Baxter were elected 
as delegates to the state convention. * 11 

Similar action was then in every other county in the 
state. Harrison, Shelby, and a few other East Texas 
Counties were stronger for secession than other counties 
to the west. The result was, an ordinance of secession 
passed by the state convention and Texas took her place 
by the side of her sister states who had preceded her 
in this act. Houston, because he would not take the 
oath of allegiance to the Confederacy, was forced to 
resign, ,and Edward Clark, form Harrison County, the 
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11. Ibid .. March 9, 1861. 
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lieutenant governor, took the oath as governor. 

The Civil War ;_On March 18, the state convention, 

which was still in session at Austin, passed an ordin¬ 
ance empowering the governor to raise two regiments of 
soldiers for frontier servico. These non were to re¬ 
place United States troops who were abandoning their 
posts, and to effectually provide for the military 
defense of the state. They were to be enlisted for twelve 
months, if required. Sheriff A. \7. Crawford of Harrison 
County, was appointed enrolling officer of this district. 
Crawford authorized Samuel J. Richardson to raise a 
company, and in a short time applications to the number 
of 110. men had b6en received from this and adjoining 
counties.^ This company, with Richardson as captain, 
was named the \7. P. Lane Rangers, in honor of W^, P. 

Lane, of Marshall. It was the first company to be raised 
in this section of the state. It was composed of young 
men mostly between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five. Just before this company left for duti?s assigned 

to it by the state, it was presented with a flag which 
; 13 

the ladies of Marshall had made. This flag was presented 

12. ' Texas Renublican , April 6, 1861, 

13. The flag was composed of three bar3, the middle one 
being white and the outer two red. In the upper left 
corner was a blue field with eight stars to represent 
the seceded states, while on the right was one lone 
star to represent the "Lone Star State". The motto of 
the company, "Semper Paratus", was printed on the 
ba<jjk of the flag, 
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to Robert Ross Wright who was the company’s color hearer 
and who, when he came hack from war, brought this 
tattered flag with him. It remained for many years in 
the possession of the Wright family, one of its most 
cherished possessions. 

At the time of secession, few people thought that 
there would be war. As time passed, however, it became 
more and more apparent that war must come, still the 
people of the Southland were not alarmed. They had no 
idea that a war of four years duration, terrible as all 
wars are, was to follow. They wore ready and anxious 
to meet their foe on the field of battle, if for no 
other reason than to see then run back home. Something 
of the attitude of the people of Harrison County in 
this respect may be gathered from a speech delivered 
at the Fair Park, on June 22, 1861, by Senator Louis T. 
Wigfall, now a senator to the Confederate congress. 

This speech in part follows: 

I think if the President of the Old 
United States, one Abraham Lincoln by name, 
could look upon you this evening, see the 
bravo faces and hear the beating hearts of 
this multitude, he would, probably, not 
feel inclined to remain in his present shoes. 
(Lpughter) They say that you are raw troops, 
not well drilled, and, therefore, not able 
to, meet the trained bands wnom that malignant 
and insane peacock--(Laughter)-- as he has 
boon called by one of Virginia’s sons, has 
brought into the fLold to subjugate your state 
and government. But follow soldiers, admitting 
this to be true, which you will know is not, 

I believe that if you are shipped you will 
never find it out. It is pluck, and not 
numbers, which counts upon the field of battle. 
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This was what purchased the terrible victories 
of Poitiers and Crecy, three hundred years ago, 
and it is what will tell in the present ago 
in favor of you who are fighting for your 

rights and firesides. 

You who have "been "born, as i * were, 
almost upon horseback, with rifles in your 
hands, ought to feel it no longer a question 
as to whether your slaves are to be freemen, 
hut whether you are to be slavc-s--whether 
people of Confederate States arc .0 o e allowed 
the right which was declared by our ancestors 
to be inalienable, of abolishing or altering 
whenever you see fit, your form of government, 
and re-constructing or substituting another 
in itB stead. If this is not an incentive to 
nerve your arms in self-defense, you will never 
have one, (Cheers) It is said by the vulgar 
fanatic who has been elevated to tno Oi. e 
of President that you have no such rights and 
shall not exercise then. He says, further, 
that those who have volunteered to carry into 
effect his behests, shall have parceled out to 
them portions of your soil, out I tel- you 
mv friends, I believe that the soi- ° e 

damp with your blood, and the blood of your 
women before the result takes plac e. You Have 
the will and you have the strength wo accomplish 
your freedom. The people? of the South arc 
with you: and, as for me, so help me God, 1 
cross not your border until that freedom is 
secured. (Cheers, amid which the band in 
attendance struck up in the Air of Pix-i-e, 
and the crowd adjourned to the P^ade ground 
to v/itness the review of troops. 

However, the people of Harrison County were taking 
no chances. Soon after the organization of the V/. P. 
Lane Rangers, the Marshall Guards were organized, witn 
p. s. Pass as Captain. It seems that it was originally 
intended that this company should remain in the county 


as a protection to its citizens, but when it became ap¬ 
parent that war must come, this company - be came the 
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second company to leave the county to serve, its state 
and nation. Prom -time to time thereafter, other com¬ 
panies were organized. The third company organized 

in this county and to depart from it was the "Texas 
15 

Hunters", with T. Y/. V/ineton as captain. The "Bass 
Greys", under the leadership of Captain K. M. Van Zandt, 
was the next to go, followed "by the "Texas Invincibles", 
under Captain W. B. Hill, 1 ^ "The Clough Rangers", 
under Gil McKay, "The Hendricks* Company" under Captain 
S. B. Hendricks, "The Harrison County Lancers" with 
Phil Brown as captain, "The Marshall Mechanics", Y/. S. 
Allen, captain, "The Clough and Hill Avengers", W. L. 
Pickens, captain, "The Cypress Tigers" under Captain 
Buchan, "Hix McKay *b Company", Hi x McKay, captain, and 
"Y/ebbs Company", under Captain S. W. Y/ebb. 

Sometime during the early part of May, 1861, 
the citizenship of Harrison County was called together 
for the purpose of working out plans for the arming of 
an efficient home guard. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, requesting the county court of Harrison County 
to issue bonds to the amount of $16,000 for this purpose. 
ThiB meeting was attended by a large crowd, mostly 
property owners, who this expressed their desire for 
the imposition of a tax to raise money for home defense. 

16. 8o named because it waB composed o sportsmen. 

16. Captain Hill was a minister and his regiment was 
composed of young men from Marshall. 


















The county court at once acted upon the recommendation 

17 

and passed an order for the issuance of these ‘bonds. 
Something of the feelings that prompted the poople 
of Harrison County to purchase the bonds may be gather¬ 
ed from an editorial which appeared in the Texas 
Republican under the date of Kay 11. 

Nothing now remains, but for those in 
our county who have the money, to step 
forward promptly, and take up these bonds. 

Is it necessary to appeal to the patriotism 
and liborality of our people? A war has 
been inaugurated by the abolition party 
v/hich controls the government of Washington, 
having for its object our subjugation. 

Defeat with us, involves not only a destruction 
of property; but our degradation; the de¬ 
struction of slave interest; the asserting 
and maintenance of the equality of the races. 

Let men not deceive themselves. This is 
the issue, and the overwhelming issue of 
the contest. Lincoln has said that he hates 
slavery as much as any abolitionist; that 
slavery and freedom connot exist under one 
government, and that he contemplates the 
extinction of slavery without a destruction 
of the Union. A crisis, he says, has to bo 
reached and passed. In his judgment, it has 
arrived. His fleets are blockading 
our ports, and he is raising an army of 
upwards of 150,000 men to subdue us. 

It this a time to talk about dollars and 
cents? or for men who have money or property, 
to hesitate about contributing freely to 
the cause, not simply of freedom, but of 
all they hold estimable or dear in life? 

If defeated, what is all the money or 
property in the South worth? 

By June 1, it was clear that such hope of compromise 
as had formerly existed had passed away. On that date 
the following notice appeared in the Texas Republican : 


17. T exas' Rcp'ubYi'c'an' , T llay 11, 1861 
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All persons now within the limits of 
Harrison County, who have lately come into 
said county, from any of the free states, 
arc hereby notified, that they are required 
within ten days from this date, to be and 
appear in the city of Marshall, before the 
Chief Justice of said "county, to take and 
subscribe the oath of allegiance to the State 
of Texas and the Confederate States; that 
they will, if necessary, take up arms in 
defence of the Confederate Government, and 
in no event fight against it. Those who 
neglect or refuse to take the above oath 
Within the time allowed, are hereby required 
to leave the State by the expiration of 
ten days. 

On June 8, Governor Clark issued a formal declara¬ 
tion that war existed between Confederate States of 
America and the United States, and urged the citizens 
of the state to join in the support of a great cause. 
Following this declaration, a mass meeting was held 
in Marshall at the courthouse on July 4, for the 
purpose of "devising ways and means to enable the 
Confederacy to prosecute the war with vigor, and to 
insure a speedy and favorable' termination of it". ThiB 
meeting was presided over by V/. T. Scott. By request, 
A. Pope explained the object of the meeting by a 
speech in which he urged upon the people prompt and 
generous action. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolved, As the only alternative of 
maintaining our righto as a people, and secur¬ 
ing our liberties, the liberties handed down 
to us, and guaranteed by our forefathers, we 
accept, and accept cheerfully, the wager of 
battle thus tendered by our enemies, and defy 

thorn to the conflict. 

Rosolvod, That in the contest, we place 
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all our resources willingly at the disposal 
of the Confederate States. 

Resolved, As an earnest of our Good in¬ 
tentions in this behalf, we pledee ourselves 
to loan to the Confederate States out of the 
proceeds of the present year's earnings, such 
suns as the exigencies of the country may 
seem to require and our respectable abilities 
may permit .^ 

On July 31, another public meeting was held at the 
courthouse to take into consideration the subject of 
furnishing the volunteers from this county with necessary 
clothing. John T. Hills was called to the chair and 
S. H. Martin was appointed secretary. Gil McKay was 
called upon by the Chair to explain the objects of the 
meeting. G. B. Adkins, Levin Perry, John Womack, 

Richard Peete, and R. R. Haynes were appointed on a 
committee to draw up resolutions for the action of 
the meeting. 19 The resolutions adopted called for 
four things. First, G. G. Gregg, John F. Womack, and 
John B. Webster were appointed as a committee of three 
to ascertain the amount of clothing necessary, purchase 
the same, and apply to the commissioners' court for 
sufficient appropriation in county bonds to pay for 
their purchase, and the cost of their transportation 
to the soldiers wherever they were. Second, a com¬ 
mittee 20 was appointed to procure wagons for transport- 


18. Ibid .. July 13, 1861. 

19. G. G. Grogg and Gil McKay were added to the aoovo 
committee upon motion. 

20. Composed of Levin Perry, H. M. Hood, James F. Taylor, 
J. M. Taylor, and A. G. Scogins. 
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ing the clothing to the soldiers. Third, Richard Pate, 
William Bradfield, J. 3. Lancaster, T. F.. Kenedy, and 
T. A. Harris were appointed as a committee to act with 
the ladies, and superintend the making of the clothing. 
Fourth, that the county court convene immediately, and 
make a sufficient appropriation to cover all expenses 
connected with the purpose above mentioned. 

of the above resolutions were unanimously 
adopted and prompt action taken. 21 Coats, pants, under¬ 
wear, Bhirts, and yarn for socks were easily obtained, 
but a plentiful supply of blankets was not at once 
forthcoming. The committee, after purchasing all of 
the blankets in the county that were for sale, was still 
far short of the required number and was forced to 
appeal to the citizens of the county to come to the 
relief of the volunteers and supply the deficiency 
from their own private supply. The following appeal was 


made: 


The "Texas Hunters" now in Missouri, 
in their late desperate and bloody fi£ht 
with the enemy, lost all their clothing, 
blankets, and money, and are this moment in 
a destitute condition* They must suffer, 
if not speedily relieved, We must send 
them a double supply. Winter is upon us, 
and what we do, must be done promptly, bet 



every citizen who can spare one or more 
blankets, send them immediately^to the 


& Co., and the committee wii-i -se 
- soldiers get them. We feel assu 
this appeal will not be in vain. 


21. Texas Rep ublican , August 10, 1861. 

22. IbldT. September 14, 1861. 
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By March 16, 1862 only 49 Blankets had Been 
donated. Tliin Brought about another appeal: 

Tho foregoing ouno up only 49 Blankets, 
to supply the deficiencies that may occur in 
six companies that arc now organized, or 
nearly complete, in this county. L->urel} 
there are more Blankets in the county than 
these. In a few days our Brave volunteers 
will take up their line of march fer the 
seat of war. Shall it Be said that a single 
one of then went off unsupplied with Blankets, 
if there was a pair to Be oBtained in Harrison 
County? Fellow citizens, take the Blankets 
off your Beds, and send then without delay. 

The soldier who sacrifices so much to his 
country merits all that we can do for him; 
and the man who can keep a Blanket about 
his house, and know that it is needed in 
the army, is not made of the right kind of 
material; his heart, we fear, is not in the 
cause. Send some coverl ett An oxcellent 

sign. It sh 07 /s that their Blankets are 
' exhausted, and that they are still anxious 2 3 
to do more. Such patriotism is to Be admired. 

By September 1, 1861, the Confederate government had 

exhausted its supply of arms, and the counties, as they 

organized companies, were called upon to procure arms 

for them. It was at this time that Colonel Gregg's 

regiment was about to leave for active service. They, 

however, had no arms, nor any prospect of Being armed. 

In the meantime, Governor Clark had requested officers 

in eacVi county of the state to take an inventory of 

all the usable guns within their jurisdiction. This 

inventory revealed that there were around 2,500 guns 

fit for service in this county. An appeal for guns 


23. Ibid., March 15, 1862. 
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was sent out "by one of the committees on clothing. 

The guns were to he brought in to the store of G. G. 
Gregg, or that of Bradfield & Talley where they would 
he examined and a fair price fixed upon them to he paid 
in Confederate money. W. B. Butler was appointed 
ordnance master for Harrison County to receive the 
guns. The appeal was closed with the following 
words: 

Col. Gregg's Regiment will he ready in 
a few days to march to the seat of war. But 
one thing remains, and that is the question 
of arms. No one doubts that the service of 
these men, and tens of thousands of others 
are needed immediately, and that unless they 
are placed promptly in the field disastrous 
consequences may follow. The Confederate 
Government has exhausted its supply of arms, 
and the question is presented, will they he 
furnished from the private arms in the country? 

The late inventory of the private arms 
in the state, instituted under the order of 
Governor Clark, has proved conclusively that 
there are a sufficient number of guns in Texas 
to arm every company that may he sent to the 
war, and leave a sufficient number behind 
✓ for home defence. This inventory exhibited 
what no one would have believed in reference 
to this county, in which it v.t.g found that 
there were "between twenty-one and twenty-two 
hundred guns, with a number in one or two 
precincts, not reported. Say then, there are 
2,500 guns. When the companies in Gregg's 
Rogiment get off, there will not be over 
700 men left in Harrison County capable of 
bearing arms, showing that this county alone 
can furnish 1,800 guns, and have enough left 
to arm every man remaining at home. 

It i3 desired, therefore, that every 
man who has a gun that he can possibly spare, 
will bring it in without delay, and deposit 
,it at the store of Messrs." G. G. Gregg & Go. , 
jor at Messrs. Bradfield & Talley's where it 
v wi 11 be examined, and a fair price allowed 
-for it in Confederate paper. 

The undersigned deem it unnecessary to 
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make an appeal to the patriotism of the 
people. 1'en who volunteer for the defonco 
of the country, ought not to be kept idle 
for the want of arms, and the man who stays 
at home, and is willing to surrender his 
gun for such a cause, is, to say the least 
of it, a poor patriot. But we want our 
fellow-citizens to be prompt so that the^ 
regiment may not be necessarily delayed.*" 

Not only were the citizens of Harrison County 

called upon to furnish clothing, guns, and b'lanketB 

for the companies of soldiers raised in this county, 

but they were called upon to help protect and support 

the families of those who had gone away to answer 

the summons of their country, and who had left families 

in a needy condition. In addition to the families of 

the soldierB, there were widows with large families 

of children who had been thrown out of employment by 

the hard times which were beginning to come upon the 

people of the country. When thiB need became apparent, 

a new committee, composed of ministers, was organized, 

whose duty it was to provide the needy with the 

necessities of life. A notice was placed in the Texaa 

Republican requesting every family living in Harrison 

County needing assistance to make its wants known to 

the relief committee. This committee was organized 

about the middle of October, but does not seem to 

have been able to perform fully the duty set for it. 

The TexaB Republican of November 30, carried an appeal 

24. Ibid .. September 28, 1861. 
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to the truly patriotic. The Following is a quotation 

from this article: ’ 

Those who have made contributions thus 
far have done so. as a general thing, in a 
liberal spirit; but we regret to find them 
so few in number. We naturally supposed 
that every man in the county who possessed 
the ability, would contribute something 
without waiting for a personal appeal upon 
his liberality and patriotism. Surely a 
worthier cause could not present it3olf 
then an appeal for defenceless women and 
children, many of whom have relatives in 
the army. These women, mothers, wives, 
and sisters will write to their son3, their 
husbands, and their brothers, a truthful 
account of affairB at home. Their letters 
will be marked by either want of confidence 
and gloomy despondency, or they will be 
„ pervaded with a spirit that will animate 
our troops to deeds of valor that will 
carry them triumphantly to victory on every 
- battle field. It was this spirit that^im- 
pelled our soldiers at Bethel, Bull's Run, 
Manassas, Springfield, Leesourg, and Columbus, 
rendered them invincible. Suppose they 
write: "We are here suffering for the common 
necessities of life, and without prospect of 
relief. We would gladly work upon any terms 
and. at any price, but there is nothing for 
us to do." Even the little that could be 
done, 3uch as work for the soldiers, is 
monopolized by ladies who have abundance, 
who, in their ardor to do something for the 
army, fail to reflect on the defenceless 
condition of those who are dependent upon 
their labor for subsistence. ". r ith a few 
honorable exceptions, the community is cold, 
selfish and parsimonious. Business men are 
endeavoring to extort the last cent tnat can 
be obtained, while speculators are permitted 
to range over the country and buy up every 
article of prime necessity, and enforce 
prices that place many of these articles en¬ 
tirely out of the reach of the poor and needy. 
A relief committee was started in Marshal]., 
and the ministers of the Gospel enlisted in 
its support, but whether it was that they 
did not go to work with their accustomed 
zeal, or because disgusted with the reception 
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which their appeals mot with, the result has 
♦ ®- Lm03t 3 failure. No one would suppose 

that these people felt that the present war 
was one in which all that they held dear and 
sacred was involved, or that they appreciate 
the noble sacrifice to those who have gone 
forth to fight the battles of their country. 

"he above was a rather strong indictment of the 
People of Harrison County, but one must remember that 
the people had not yet learned the lesson of self- 
sacrifice. However, during the latter part of December, 
the relief committee was more thoroughly organized. 

A central relief committee was organized with head¬ 
quarters at Marshall. Sub-committees were then organ¬ 
ized at oaoh of the following places: Elysian Fields, 
Jonesville, Port Caddo, Hickory Grove, CraverA', 
Coppages', LaGrange, Miles, Blalock’s, and Craig’s. 
Better results were then obtained through this organ- 
ization, but still not enough food and clothing 
were turned in to the relief committee to enable them 
to adequately take care of the needy. The natter was 
then taken up with the county commissioners court who 
voted to supply whatever deficiency there might be 
through the sale of county bonds, payable in two and 
three years, at ten per cent per annum. If necessary, 
the relief committee was ordered to draw on the county 
treasury. 26 Thus, finally, bare necessities for the 


25. Tux a s Republican . December 20. 1861. 

26. Ibid .. Miyl7~862. 
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needy were obtained. 

A discussion of the Civil War that does not relate 
the part played by women is far from adequate. While 
all able bodied men were away at war, their mothers, 
wives, and sisters attempted to take the places made 
vacant by the call to colors. Many of them, Mrs. W. T. 
Scott, notably, carried on the management of great 
estates. Others went to the field with the children 
and old men and slaved for the cause they thought to 
be right. In more direct means the women of this 
county aided their soldier boys. No call for help 
ever went to them unheeded. Before Colonel Gregg's 
regiment left Texas, the ladies of Harrison County 
prepared a box of lint, sheets, bandages, and pillow 
cases, and sent it along with the baggage of the 
soldiers. Colonel Gregg in writing back to friends, 
thanked the ladies for the box, and told them of how 
much use it had been to his regiment. 

This was by no means the only contribution made 

I . 

by the women to the soldiers who went from Harrison 
County. Some such act was mentioned in practically 
every issue of the Texas Republican . Perhaps one of 
their most philanthropic enterprises did not directly 
benefit the Harrison County soldiers. For a long time, 
there had been felt, among the citizenship of Harrison 
County, the need of a home to take care of the soldierB 
on their way to or from the army while on a furlough. 
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The Ladies Aid Society took up the matter, and in 
January, 1865, established a soldier’s home in Marshall. 
The home was placed in charge of Thomas U. Hemby, a 
man greatly interested in this work. In this home, 
soldiers were furnished with food and clean, warm 
beds. It was supported by contributions, such as 
vegetables, eggs, and chickens, from the farmers of the 
county, and money from others. 

Sometime in the early part of May, 1862, it vaa 
called to the attention of' authorities in this county 
that large quantities of supplies were being sent through 
and from Harrison County to the enemy. A public 
meeting was at once called which adopted resolutions 
requesting Colonel Horace Randall to declare martial 
law in the county, to examine and arrest all tran¬ 
sients of a suspicious character; to treat all persons 
bearing passports from the government of the United 
States as spies; and to discontinue the purchase of 

any goods from the enemy or any place in enemy ter- 
27 

ritory. He promptly complied with the request. On 
May 24, martial law was declared in effect, and people 
of the above described character warned to stay out 
of the county. One of the first acts of the provost 
marshal, after the proclamation of martial law, was 
to.forbid the sale of intoxicating liquor within the 

27 . ~The Texas Republican , May 24, 1862. 
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2Q 

limits of the county. It was soon found that martial 
law handicapped legal trade, and a few days after it 
went into effect, arrangements were mado by the Shreve¬ 
port committee of safety, whoreby provisions could 
be brought through this county to that place. The only 
inconvenience wagoners were subjected to was that they 

wore required to report to Mayor William Bradfield 

29 

when thoy arrived in Marshall. 

The activities of the Harrison County soldiers 
were so interwoven with tho3e of soldiers from other 
parts of the Southland that it is impossible to estimate 
accurately their importance to the Confederacy. How¬ 
ever, Judging from the number which went from this 
county, a majority of seven companies, and from the 
number of recorded battles in which Harrison County 
soldiers took part, it may safely be assumed that this 
county has no cause to be ashamed of its part in the 
Civil War. 

Tyo events in the War, both disastrous to the 
Confederacy, are of special interest to the people of 
this cpunty. The first was the fall of Fort Donelson 
which resulted in the capture of that part of two 
companies raised in this county who had not previous¬ 
ly been killed in battle. One of theoe was the Texas 
Invinciblos under Captain Hill, who, together with 
Colonel Clough, the commander of the regiment, also 

28. Ib i d, . , May 31, 1862. 

29. Ibid . , June 7, 1862. 
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from this county, were killed. 

The other event was quite as disastrous. The 
battle of Arkansas Post early in 1863 resulted in the 
capture of three other companies raised in Harrison 
County, Captain Richardonson's, Captain Gil McKay's, 
and Captain Thomas F. Tucker's. For weeks after the 
engagement, conflicting reports were heard as to what 
had happened. An early report reached Marshall that 
most of them had been killed. Mothers and fathers 
were frantic and a cloud of gloom settled over the 
whole county. A few days later this gloom was partly 
dispelled by a letter from J. M. Harris, son of 
General T. A. Harris of Marshall, announcing the 
capture of the above mentioned companies. The letter 


follows: 


I with a few other boys, visited the 
Tost a’ few days ago, for the purpose of get¬ 
ting some of their horses, provided any of 
them were left there. The Poso was lioeral^y 
burnt up. I counted over one hundred dead 
houses, and a groat many dead mules. Cannon 
balls, bomb shell, ana rifle Dalis were 
'scattered every where around. I also saw the 
graves of our men and the Yankees scatuere 
in every direction. Col. Carter s regiment 
is camped a few miles above the Post. One 
company of his are at the post, gathering p 
government property which was left there, 
boat went down a few days ago, to bring U P 
what could be obtained. Charley Young 0 e ’ 

Dr. Burton who was Surgeon at the Post, ana 
taken prisoner, was released at -empnis. He 
returned day before yesterday, bringing 1 
information that our boys were taxen to Al^on, 
Illinois, and will not be exchanged soon. 


50. Ibid.. February 12, 1863 
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This letter relieved the people of Harri3on County 
from their worst fenro, and yet thoy were not entirely 
choorful, for they had heard a great deal about the 
horrors connected with northern prison camps. In fact, 
a great many people never expected to see them again. 

The following extract from the Texas Republican under 
tho date of February 19, 1863, gives voice to the 
'thoughts that pervaded the minds of the people of this 
county during these dark days. 

We have no further intelligence from the 
Arkansas Post prisoners. Sufficient tire has 
elapsed to dissipate the hopes entertained as 
to the truth of the report of their escape. 

It is painful to reflect that our relatives, 
friends, and associates are in cheerloos North¬ 
ern prisons, and that we may not see them again 
for months, if indeed we ever behold then again 
in life. But thi3 misfortune should render U3 
only the more resolute and defiant; it is but 
an;additional incentive to us to do our duty, * 

and our full duty, to our country, 
c 

As it developed, the prisoners captured at Arkansas 

Post were carried to Douglas, Illinois. After a few 

weeks there, the following letter was received from one 

of the Harrison County boys. 

Dear Father:- I wrote a letter to Arie about 
a month ago, giving a statement of the con¬ 
dition of our company. Since then, there 
have been many changes in the prospect of 
• nearly one half of us. When I wrote to Arie, 
there were two dead, H. T. Walker and W. C. 

Ford. Since then, ten more have departed 
this life, and now we have two at the hos¬ 
pital whose return, I fear, will be like all 
the rest who have gone there; otherwise we 
are doing as well as could be expected—and 
receiving very good treatment. Money is 
scarce, and no prospects of getting any, and 
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of course without it we can procure nono 
of the many delicacies we need when side. 

The detachment of Richardson's com¬ 
pany with us, have suffered more than we, 
losing seven men out of fifteen. As some 
of them are writing home, I will only 
give the names of those dead. They aro: 

Hawley, Henderson, Gravitt, Hinds, Harris, 

Hudson, and Jarrett. Oscar Johnson has 
had a severe attack of ISrysipelas, hut is 
recovering. and will ho up in « day or two. 

No others seriously sick. 31 

It is possible that this letter was censored; the 
hoy probably could have told his father a great deal 
more about prison life had he been allowed to do so. 
However, from the few words that he did write, people 
of this county felt that their early fears were just¬ 
ified. The Texas Republican in the same issue that 
published his letter had the following to say: 

The subjoined extracts from letters from 
two young men of this county will be read with 
painful interest by all, but particularly by 
those who have relatione and friends who are 
among the prisoners. The worst has been 
realized. The dear friends whom Yankee bullets 
failed to kill, are dying in Northern prisons! 

It is sickening to contemplate; to think that 
the loved faces upon which memory delights to 
linger, we shall never behold in life again. 

Tho above was a gloomy picture, possibly more gloomy 

than facts would seem to justify. However, by this time, 

the North had come to the conclusion that the quickest 

way to end the war was to allow no further exchanges. 

Consequently, these soldiers, except for the few who 

escaped, wore held in prison camps until the close of 

51.' Geo." B.‘ Atkins to his fathor, March 19, 1863, in' 

Texas Republlean , April 25, 1863. 
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the war. $uite naturally conditions were not ideal, 
and so many died. Others were so weakened, as a result 
of conditions to which they were subjected, that they 
died soon after their release. Only a few ever re¬ 
turned home. 

Such tragedies served to spread gloom over the 

people of Harrison County, but there is no evidence 

that there was any lessening of activities on the part 

of its citizens in the prosecution of the war. In fact, 

they became more determined than ever to put forth 

every ounce of their strength to help win the war 

which they believed had been forced upon them by the 

Korth. If men and women had heretofore been selfish 

and had failed to give of their means for the cause 

of the South, such was not the case now. People in 

the county were either branded as patriots or traitors, 

but the latter, of whom there were only a few, soon 

found themselves very unpopular. "Are \7e Hear the 

End?" was the subject of an editorial published in the 

Texas Republican during these trying times. The answer 

was: "Peace, when it does come, must be a settlement 

32 

on our own terms." 

Something of the optimism that pervaded the minds 
of Harrison County people is found in an article written 

32. Texas Republican . October 14, 1864. 
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October 21, 1864, and published in the Texn 3 Republican 
of tnat date. The first part of the article enumerates 
a number of conditions which served to create despondency. 
Atlanta had fallen; Hood was in retreat; Early was re¬ 
ported as defeated in the Valley; and Confederate soldiers 
were deserting by the hundreds. 

Today the scene is changed, the article 
goes on to say. Joy rests upon many count¬ 
enances, which yesterday denoted gloom. 

Prom every point the news is cheering. The 
enemy have been again foiled in their "On¬ 
ward to Richmond. " Even the doubting now 
begin to believe that Sherman will never 
get out of Georgia with an organized army. 

With Hood in hi3 front and Forrest in his 
rear, how is he to escape? Added to this 
good news Gen. Price turned up in Missouri, 
and has suddenly organized a powerful army, 
which cannot be forced out of the state, 
without drawing a large portion of the 
federal force east of tho river; sufficient 
to insure victory to our arms in that quarter. 

All this proves that our people ought 
not to be too ready to give up at a little 
bad new3. Our success is only a question 
of tine. 

By the opening months of 1865, the Confederate 
armies were fighting with their backs to the wall. Still, 
the people of this county, as they did all over the 
Southland, tried to carry on. Something of their 
spirit may be seen from the following extract: 

In the opinion of the undersigned, the 
time has arrived when the citizens of Harrison 
County ought to assemble in public meeting to 
speak their sentiments upon the questions of 
the day, to strengthen the arms of the govern¬ 
ment in the struggle now ponding for our liber¬ 
ties, to vindicate tho honor of the glorious 
dead who have fallen in this war, and to give 
encouragement to our armies in the field, by 
assuring them that their friends at home have 
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not forgotten their duty to their country 
and are still ready to pledge fortune, life, 
and honor upon the issue. 

Incipient treason has dared to raise its 
serpent head in our midst, lien, guided by 
love of property, or actuated by disgraceful 
fear, are circulating petitions in this and 
the neighboring counties, having for their 
object the organization of a party hostile 
to the Government, and the forcing of a 
disastrous peace, looking to reconstruction 
with the North. The foul breath of slander 
eminating from these men, hao circulated 
abroad that a majority of the people of 
Harrison County are with them and have signed 
these petitions; whereas, the authors of this 
mischief compose but a limited number of our 
citizens. 

Let therefore a public meeting be held, 
composed of the citizens of the entire county. 

Every man is urged to attend it and to show 
his hand. And, if there are any who have 
signed these petitions, not understanding 
their treasonable import, (as we believe there 
are some that have), let them come forward 
before this meeting, and publicly disavow 
their conduct, and erase their names from 
th«3n, or forever consign themselves to the 
disgrace which belongs to those who would 
give aid and comfort to the public enemy that 
has violated all the rules of civilized war, 
and contemplate nothing short of our enslave¬ 
ment. 33 

This statement was signed by about fifty of the lead¬ 
ing citizens of the county. 

| 

Finally, the long night mare came to an end. Lee 
in Virginia, was the first to surrender, followed by 
Johnston in the ’Vest, and other generals then in the 
field. Colonel Sprague and Major Bumby of the Federal 
army soon arrived in Marshall 3 ^ to negotiate for the 


33. Texas Ropubl lean . January 27, 1865. 

34. After the fall of Vicksburg, Marshall became the 
headquartere of the Trans-Missiseippi region. 
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transfer of the Trans-Mississippi region. A meeting 
of the governors of states in the Confederacy west of 
the Mississippi and the leading generals in that re¬ 
gion, was called by Governor Murrah of Texas to 
decide what action should bo takon. Govomoro Allon 

of Louisiana, Reynolds of Missouri, Flanagan of Arkan- 
35 

sas, and Murrah of Texas were present. After several 
hours of discussion, it was decided to agree to the 
transfer, and this was quickly consumated. In a few 
days, a company of federal soldiers arrived in Marshall, 
and this Harrison County got its first taste of recon¬ 
struction. 

At the close of the war, the people of Harrison 
County were very bitter toward the North. This is not 
difficult to understand when one takes into consideration 
the fact that this county was one of the greatest slave¬ 
holding strongholds in the South. The triumph of the 
Worth meant the destruction of slavery, and with it, the 
destruction for many years, of the prosperity of this 
county. Lincoln, as the head of the United States gov¬ 
ernment, and the master director of its policies, was 
cordially hated. Consequently, when the announcement 
came of his assassination, it was difficult for the 
people of this county to realize that a friend rather 
than an enemy had been destroyed. Many of them rejoiced 
as they had not rejoiced since the beginning of this 


36. Murrah was from Harrison County. 
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terrible struggle. They saw in Lincoln’s death, the 
destruction of a tyrant, and were glad. The following 
article clearly indicates how the county felt toward 
this martyr: 

We were under the impression there is no 
proposition more fully admitted than the right, 
if not the duty of individuals, to destroy 
the life of a tyrant. By no other means than 
by individual daring and bravery can such men 
be reached. They are not to be found in the 
van of battle, or at posts of danger, but in 
places of security, difficult and dangerous 
of approach, where they remain to carry out 
their iniquitous designs. The man, therefore, 
who has the high moral and physical courage 
to brave all the consequences attending such 
an act, and to strike do;vn a tyrant when 
panoplied in his strength and power, is not, 

. as we conceive, an assassin or murderer, but 
a hero. If we are to judge of a transaction 
by the motives which seem to govern it--the 
purity of purpose, the lofty impulse, the 
total abnegation of self and of personal 
security, how noble, how chivalric the con¬ 
duct of Booth? He killed Lincoln, in the 
midst of his minions, any and all of whom 
were ready to crush him, and then instead 
of skulking away, paused to proclaim the 
heroic sentiment of patriotism that impelled 
the deed. "Sic Semper Tyrannis, " the South 
is avenged.' will live to be admired in 
eloquence and song. 

There is no reason to believe that Booth 
in killing Lincoln, was actuated by malice or 
vulgar ambition. He slew him as a tyrant, 
and the enemy of his country. Therefore, we 
honor the deed. ’.7ouid that we could impress 
the sentiment upon the heart of every man north 
and south, that "resistance of tyrants is 
obedience to God, " that we could place in 
every Southern man's hand a dagger, with the 
resolute, virtuous purpose to use it against 
tyrants, whenever the opportunity offered. 

Lincoln was essentially a man of low, 
vulgar instinct. A striking exhibition of 
this is given in his visit to the army of the 
Potomac, shortly after the battle of Sharps- 
burg. A letter writer of one of the New York 
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papers graphically described it. He said, 
in substance, that Lincoln rode over the 
battle-fiold, where were to be seen the 
evidences of recent deadly strife; the long 
• lines of new made graves, the dead animals 
that covered the ground, the tree3 stripped 
of their foliage, or cut down by the missiles 
of war. It was a sight to sicken the heart; 
a scene similar to one over which Napoleon 
wept. Lincoln, the "kindly gentleman," ex¬ 
hibited no emotion. He returned to head¬ 
quarters, where ho was serenaded, and sat up 
to a late hour, drinking and telling anecdotes. 

Could there be conceived an act of greater 

brutality?36 

The effects of any war are too numerous and man¬ 
ifold to describe in detail. For that matter, the effects 
in Harrison County were in most cases the same as those 
in all other places in the Southland. Of course, they 
might have been a little worse here, in some respects, 
than many places due to this county's having been one 
of the strongholds of Southern institutions. On the 
whole, however, due to the fact that the State of Texas 
was practically free from invasion during the war, 

Harrison County, and nearly all the rest of Texas, was 
more fortunate than most of the remainder of the Con¬ 
federacy. 

Quito naturally, prices were affected by the 
Y/ar. As was to be expected, the trend was upward. 

A schedule of the prices paid by the Confederate gov¬ 
ernment for the different commodities which it bought 
in this county shows that flour sold for as high as 


36. Texas Republican . May 5, 1865 



















$17.50 a barrel, salt, 10/ a pound, sugar, 75/, and 
artillery horses, $750 por head. Othor commodities 
were in proportion. Many articlos such as coffee, 
due to the blockade, could not be bought at any price. 

Confederate currency was bIbo affected by the 
war. This, of course, was true all over the South. 

The war had beer, going on only a short time when a 
public meeting was called for the citizens of Harrison 
County to assemble at the courthouse for the purpose 
of considering the propriety of adopting measures to 
sustain the currency. Certain parties in the county, 
it was alleged, had refused to take Confederate money, 
thereby showing a want of confidence in the government, 
and using their influence to overwhelm it with ruin. 

Tho assembly met, and resolutions were adopted con¬ 
demning such people as traitors to the cause of the 
South, and calling upon all loyal citizens to rally to 
the support of the currency by taking it at par value. 
Of course, no drastic action could be taken, but public 
opinion, when properly used, is a powerful weapon, and 

so it seems in thi3 case that the meeting bore fruit. 

\ 

Quite a number of merchants, after this, advertised 
through the columns of the Texas Republican that they 
would take Confederate money at par value, offering, 

37. Ibid., January 20, 1865. It''must b'e under stood 

that payment was made in confederate currency. 
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in some instances, where accounts were owed, a premium. 

There is some indication, as the war neared the 
end, that conditions in the county were not what the 
best of its citizens desired. Quite a number of 
destructive fires occurred, several of which were 
thought to have been of incendiary origin; thefts were 
frequent, and runaway negroes not unusual. The con¬ 
ditions finally became so bad that the Texas Henub1 lean 
complained that the county and city officers had ceased 
to function. The article went on to say that 

...men get drunk and commit all manner of 
excesses. They flourish deadly weapons, 
ride their horses through the streets, 

Y/hooping and hallowing like Indians, and 
endangering the lives of v/omen and children, 
and difficulties are of frequent occurrence. 

It iB time thi3 state of fair3 is ended, for 
it would seem that we have no law, Civil, or 
Military. The present officers in the judg¬ 
ment of the reflecting portion of the com¬ 
munity, ought either, to do their duty, or 
resign. The citizens who pays a tax, and a 
high tax at that, for ouch a government as 
we have had for a long time, feels badly 
treated. 

Ordinarily, no industry suffers more during a war 
than railroads. They, on account of their strategic 

importance, are frequently the center of the heaviest 

\ 

fighting, and are quite often torn up by one or the 

| 

other of the contending armies. This, however, was 
not true in Harrison County, nor in any part of TexaB. 
However, the war did affect railroad building in this 


58. Texas Republican, September 9, 1864 
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county, and other parts of the state, 
place, it halted construction; in the 
it prevented the replacement of parts 
out. 


In the first 
second place, 
as they wore 


Shortly after the election of Lincoln, the follow¬ 
ing notice appeared in the Texas Repub11ca n: 

J We understand there is a report abroad, 

out of this county that the contractors on 
this road have abandoned their contract, 
that the sub-contractor3 have taken off 
their hands, and that the company has "gone 
under". These statements are unfounded. 

It is true that a panic existed for a few 
days growing out of the present crisis in 
our political and monetary affairs, and 
that a few of the sub-contractors withdrew 
temporarily from the work, but with the 
best understanding with the contractors. 

A large force is still on the road, and 
will continue at work. 

This article is self-explanatory, that is, that 
the effects of an impending war had already begun to 

bo felt. Construction does seem to have gone forward 

< 

intermittently until the opening hostilities, and 
perhaps for a time after that; but very little was 
actually done. The promoters of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, not only lacked the money, but also in¬ 
clination to continue the project. The road was 
completed from Swanson's Landing, to within a mile of 
Marshall, and after that no more construction was made 
until after the close of the Civil War. In fact, the 


39. Ibid «. December 3, 1860. 
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affairs of the company soon got into such a condition 
that it could not meet its obligations. 

In 1861, the Southern Pacific Railroad was sold 
under the execution of the sheriff of this county. 

H. S. Faulkerson of New Orleans became the purchaser. 

A new company was then formed with a directorship com¬ 
posed of A. Pope, J. P. Hurrah, G. G. Gregg, J. S. 

Holman, Benjamin Long, J. M. Waskom, George B. Atkins, 
and R. V/. Loughery, nearly all of whom were from Marshall. 
Holman was elected president. Pope, vice-president, A. 

T. Smith, secretary, Gregg, treasurer, and C. E. Hinson, 
general superintendent. Faulkerson was employed to act 
as the agent of the company in New Orleans. The best 
possible provision was made for the payment of the 
debts of the company. 40 This was not the last time the 
road was sold. In fact, as the war progressed, its 
financial difficulties increased, instead of improving. 

The Texas Republica n contains notices of at least two 
other sales which took place during the Civil War, or 
\ during the lean y nara following. 

Something of the condition of the road during theBe 
trying times may be drawn from the following extract 
taken from an article printed in the Shreveport South 
Western : 

40. Texas Republlea n, September 14, 1861. The County 
Records'"of" 'this period are full of suits against 
the road. 
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The inference of the reader night he 
that it was a wagon train on which wo have 
taken passage when wo inform him that we 
Wore six and a half hours in reaching 
Marshall, but ouch waa not the case; it wao 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad, so called, 
we traveled. The track is in a wretched 
condition, and the engines sadly out of 
repair. As an evidence of the latter fact, 
the engine that hauled us out stalled three 
or four times on the down grade. The fact 
is the road thus far has proved a failure, 
is not meeting the demands of our mercantile 
community and the traveling public. But 
worse than all, "that iron safe" does not 
contain a single sumarkee. A friend in¬ 
formed ub that the company had to barrow 
money to pay their taxes. 77e found the 
officers polite, etc., etc., but somewhat 
annoyed at the straitened condition of the 
company. So much for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 41 

About 1871, the road took on new life, and con¬ 
struction was pushed in both directions. By 1872, 

a stretch of sixty miles extending from Longview on 

42 

the west to Shreveport on the east was completed. The 
road was finally completed to El Paso and became a part 
of the great transcontinental system to the Pacific. 

The principal effect of the Civil War was the 
break up of the great estates. This was brought about 
in two ways. In the first place, long before the Civil 
War closed, nearly all of the plantation owners of the 


41. Reprinted in the Texas Republican , January 26, 1869 

42. Sometime in the sixties, a port of the road to 
Swanson's Landing was abandoned. The track as far 
as Jonesville was uded and extended to Shreveport. 
Correspondence with C. E. Adams, a local historian, 
Marshall, Texas. 
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county were ruined. The costs of war, added to the 
high prices which they had to pay for food and cloth¬ 
ing for their families, and negroes, and the lack of 
an adequate market at which they could dispose of 
their cotton, proved ruinous to them. Many of them 
were forced into "bankruptcy "before the close of the 
War. 43 Others certainly would have been forced to 
follow 3uit, even had the South triumphed. But the 
South did not triumph, and thus the plantation owners 
were dealt their death blow in the freeing of their 
slaves. With neither slaves nor money, they were 
forced to sacrifice their great estates at whatever 
price they could get. The census for 1860 Bhows many 
large estates; 44 but that in 1870 shows a notable de¬ 
crease in the size of estates and an increase in the 
nuinber of small farms. 45 The day of the small farmer 
had again arrived in Harrison County. 

Another great effect of the Civil War on Harrison 
County accompanied the break up of the estates and was 
allied with it. This was the overthrow of the local 
aristocracy. Before and during the V/ar, the names of 
such men as M. J. Hall, \V. B, Ochiltree, Pendleton 
Hurrah, G. G. Gregg, J * D. Perry, and other represents- 

43. ^'YiV Har Vi Von County District Court Records reveal 
this state" "of alTairs. 

44. Eight Consu_s of the United States , i860 . Agriculture , 
transcript. 

45* Kinth Census of the United States , 1870 , Agriculture , 
transcript. 
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tives of the aristocracy of the county, were continually 

i 

before the people as their leaders. No one either 
dared or desired to question the political supremacy 
of the great plantation owners. But the Civil War 
stripped these men of all the glory attached to them 
as slave and plantation owners, and made them the equals 
of the "poor white trash." The latter thus elevated 
in his own eight began to take an interest in the 
affairs of the county and state until in time he sup¬ 
planted the other in politics. 4 ^ 

Reconstructi on.--A keynote to the attitude of the 
whole South was struck by Colonel Loughery in an editor¬ 
ial just after news of the surrender reached Marshall 

, The absorbing question with us now, is, 
what is to be our condition? Are wo to be 
treated with kindness and conciliation, or 
oppression and tyranny? Will the North 
attempt to carry out its lav/s of confiscation 
and disfranchisement? Will they place over 
us an aimed soldiery, the major portion of 
them composed of black troops? Will they 
attempt to equalize the races, or to elevate 
the negro above the white man? Or will they 
endeavor to restore the Union to one of 
affection and interest? To revive the energies, 
and industry of the people and restore commerce? 

If they determine upon the latter course, good 
results will follow, and ten years may find 
us a more united people than we ever were be¬ 
fore. If the former, we can see no end. Our 
armies it is true, are destroyed, but the 
spirits of the people are unbroken. They are 
not yet fit for slaves and the result will be 
the commencement of a guerilla system of war¬ 
fare of which no man can see the end.' 1 ' 


46. This was not generally true until after the days 
of reconstruction. 

47. Texas Republican , May 26, 1865. 
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1 The coming of the Federal troops .--Soon after 
the surrender, A. J. Hamilton, who, being a un^on man, 
had left Texas in 1862, returned to the state with tho 
Union troops, as governor, and took up the task of 
reconstruction. He agreeably surprised the people by 
appointing as provisional officers men, who, to a large 
extent, enjoyed the confidence of the people with whom 
they had to work. In this county, o. R. Perry, a 
former slave owner, was appointed sheriff. Other ap¬ 
pointments were equally satisfactory. 

About the middle of June, 1865, the United States 
troops, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel \rneaton, 
consisting of the 8th regiment of Illinois Infantry, 
and a company of cavalry, took formal possession of 
Marshall. Civil functions of government were immediate¬ 
ly supplanted by the military. However, everything waB 
done by local people to establish cordial relations 
between themselves and the military authorities, and 
to assure them of their heart co-operation in the task 
that was then before them. Colonel Loughery, always the 
spokesman for the aristocracy of the county cautioned 
hiB readers to give the military authorities no cause 
to suspect them of untoward conduct. 


He said: 

lCvery sensible man must see the necessity 
of establishing good feelings between the 
officers and soldiers sent here, and me cit¬ 
izens of the county. These officers and 
soldiers may imagine that we desire to revive 
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the war, and that the spirit of insubordinatIon 
is rife in the land. In the treatment they are 
receiving, and will continue to receive, they 
will learn that such an opinion has no just 
foundation. They will go out from us, re trust, 
friends, instead of enimies; hereafter, political 
allies instead of adversaries* These results 
are important to U3 and scarcely le3s so to 
them. 

In accord with the above sentiment the citizens of 
Harrison County, were called to meet in the editorial 
room of the Texas Republican . This meeting took place 
on June 19. D. S. Jennings was called to the chair, and 
R. \V. Loughery was appointed secretary. Both Colonel 
Loughery and Colonel M. J. Hall made speeches, the 
purpose of which was the desire to establish a kind 
and cordial understanding between the military authorities 
and the citizens, which would ultimately result in the 
i attainment of order and good feeling, the maintenance 
of the prosperity cf the county, and the speedy estab¬ 
lishment of civil government. 

A committee of fifteen was appointed to draft a 
preamble and resolutions expressive of the purpose of 
the meeting. Thi3 committee made the following report 
which was adopted: 

Your committee believe that they faith¬ 
fully represent the views and feelings of the 
entiro population of the county, and they doubt 
not the state, though not callod upon to express 


48. Ibid., June 23, 1865. 
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an opinion beyond their own immediate neigh¬ 
borhood, respectfully represent: 

1, That they recognize the war as over, 
and are anxious for the establishment, not only 
of good order, but good feeling between^ all 
sections of the country. We belong alike to 
the Union, and desire as early as possible to 
restore it to its original rigor with its pro¬ 
tection of civil rights, and the principles 

of constitutional freedom. 

2. Texas not having been the theatre of 
war, and her citizens having been accustomed 
uninterruptedly to the rights, privileges, and 
immunities which belong to civil government, 
feels keenly the sense of personal insecurity 
arising from the civil law being temporarily 
suspended, and is solicitous for a return to 
the civil government. That for this purpose 
they respectfully memorialize the authorities 
of the United States, to abandon all apprehen¬ 
sions of resistance, either direct or indirect, 
upon the part of our citizens, and to rest 
assured they will do all they can to restore 
the reign of good feeling and good government. 
With an earnest assurance of this fact, and 
satisfied that it will be attested soon by the 
officers of the United States now here, or on 
the way to Texas, who will receive nothing but 
kindness and courtesy from our citizens, vie 
doubt not the United States government will 
give every assistance in its power to aid in 
restoring, as speedily as possible, the civil 
governme nt. 

Resolved, that we are pleased with the ccurt- 
'eous bearing of Lt. Col. Wheaton, in command 
at this place, and appreciate his views and 
feelings, so far as we have heard them ex¬ 
pressed. 

Resolved, that the law abiding citizens will 
respect the Emancipation Proclamation as a 
war measure, desiring at the same time, to 
have good order, industry and sobriety, among 
the negro population, and to care for them, as 
we have been accustomed, until such action is 
taken with the final disposition of the ques¬ 
tion and determination of their status, as 
consistent wit h the constitution of the United 
States, which is the supreme law of the land. 










Resolved, that desiring in good faith, to es¬ 
tablish good order and good feeling, we desire 
to aid, countenance and support the United 
States and its officers, ana to bury everything 
in the shape of prejudice. If we are hence¬ 
forth to live under one government, every good 
citizen, North and South, ought to conspire to 
aid in rendering that government acceptable to 
all. 

Resolved, that as evidence of good faith upon 
the part of the citizens and late soldiers of 
the Confederacy, we hope that all public proper¬ 
ty surrendered to, or claimed by the United 
States, will be promptly restored. 49 

While the leaders of opinion in Harrison County 
did all they could to get the people of the county to 
fall in line with the new regime, to co-operate with it, 
and obey its laws, yet underneath this seeming concilia¬ 
tory attitude, there burned fierce fires of a spirit 
that, although smothered, could not be quenched by the 
troops of the Union. The pe ojjle of thi3 ccunty felt 
that they had been deeply wronged. Time alone could 
erase this feeling. No overt act was done to indicate 
that the citizens of the county felt this way. They had 
received their instructions from their leaders, and so 
there was no attempt at evasion. Their attitude was more 
negative than anything else. That is, it was what they 
did not do, rather than what they did, that indicated 
how they felt. Two incidents among several, indicate 
that the acceptance of the new order of things was "by 


4 9. Ibid. . July 23, 1865 




















right of might" rather than of their own volition. Cn 
July 4, 1865, the military authorities stationed at 
Marshall staged a Fourth of July celebration. A pole had 
been erected upon the public square by the soldiers, and 
at sunrise on the 4th the United States flag was raised 
and a salute of thirteen guns fired. At ten o'clock the 
soldiers, accompanied by the band, marched through the 
principal streets of the town. Late in the afternoon, 
they again paraded the streets, and after being drawn up 
in front of the court house, gave three cheers, each for 
the United States flag, President Johnson and General 
Grant. The negroes were in from all parts of the county. 
Such a convocation had never before been witnessed in 
l£arshall. It embraced not only men and women, but hun¬ 
dreds of children. Impelled by curiosity, they went in 
mass from place to place throughout the day, bena/ing on 
the whole, with propriety. Very few white citizens were 
on the streets. The few that were there took no part in 
the celebration in spite of the lact that they were urged 
to do so .5® 

A second indication of the sullen attitude of the 
people of Harrison County appeared in connection with 
President Johnson's plan of reconstruction. A.J. Hamilton, 
provisional governor of Texas, ordered an election to be 


50. Ibid ., July 9, 1865. 

















held on January 8, 1866 to select members to a convention 

for the purpose of drawing up and adopting a const!tu- 

l 

tion for the State of Texas. Only those were allowed to 

\ 

vote who, on registration, could take the oath prescribed 

i 5i 

by President Johnson's Amnesty Proclamation. David B. 

i 

Bonfoey chief justice of Harrison County, and an appointee 
of Governor Hamilton, was authorized to administer the 
oath of amnesty to the citizens of this county. The open¬ 
ing date for the administration of the oath was August 
18, 1865. However, in spite of the fact that Governor 
\Hamilton had made this a condition precedent to the or- 

< 

} 

ganization of a state government only six, or seven hun- 
dred, or about one half of the voting population of this 

i 

county at that time, had subscribed to the oath by Hovem- 
J 52 

ber 3. This studied indifference continued, even 

when the question arose of electing someone to represent 

j „ 

the county at the state convention. Ordinarily, a public 
assembly would have been called as soon as the election 
notice was posted by the chief justice. But in this case, 
it was not until the latter part of December, and only a 
few days before the assembling cf the convention, that 
enough interest was manifested to call a public meeting. 
Only sixty or seventy voters attended this meeting, most 
of whom left after a few moments. Speeches were made by 


51. 

Br o wn, History of 

Texas, II. 4 45. 
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Judge Ochiltree and others. As a result of this meeting. 

Colonel Eurke was nominated and elected to represent 

Harrison County at the state convention and Judge C. A. 

Frazer was the representative-elect from Harrison and 

53 

Panola Counties. The state convention, during a ses¬ 
sion v,hich covered several weeks, framed a constitution, 
which was intended to restore Texas into the Union under 
her own constitution and laws. It also provided for an 
election to be held on June 4 for the adoption or rejec¬ 
tion of the state constitution, and for the election of 
state, district, and county civil officers. This elec¬ 
tion did not take place in Harrison County until the lat¬ 
ter part of June. Nothing like a representative vote was 
cast. The two principal candidates for governor were 
Throckmor ton a nd Pease. Thro ckraor ton represented the 

j 

conservative group, while Pease was a radical. The former 
received 756 votes in this county, while hi3 opponent re¬ 
ceived only 6. Obadiah Hendrick was elected chief justice; 

54 

S. R. Periy was elected sheriff. The county voted by 

a large majority in favor of the ratification of the state 

* 

cons ti tuti on. 

The people of the county, back again, under their 
own government, felt that a very difficult problem had 
been solved much quicker, and with less unpleasantness 


Ibid., December 29, 1865. 

54. Ibid ., June 30, 1866. 
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than they had anticipated. At this point, there was a 
beginning in the healing of the wounds caused by the Civil 
War, and had Harrison County and other counties composing 
the different states in the Confederacy been spared those 
terrible days of reconstruction that were to follow, the 
breach between the North and South might have, quickly dis¬ 
appeared, and the nation again would have been united in 
spirit. However, this wa 3 not to be. The radical leaders 
of congress had their own viewpoints as to the right way 
of reconstructing the erring states. They felt that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson's plan wa 3 too concil iatory; that the southern 
states ought to be made to suffer for their errors before 
they should again be allowed to take their accustomed 
places in the council hall of the nation. Finally, the 
radical will prevailed and over the opposition of the 
President, congress in February, 1867, declared that the 
reconstructed state governments were null and void. A 
military government wa 3 soon established, and Texas, to¬ 
gether with Louisiana, was thrown into district number 
five, and placed under the command of General Sheridan. 

The amendment to the constitution giving suffrage to the 
negro was soon passed, and thus the stage was set for the 
worst days the state bad experienced since its organiza¬ 
tion. General Sheridan promptly declared the state govern¬ 
ment to be provisional. A new registration wa a necessary 
to give the newly enfranchised citizens a chance to vote. 
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The state was divided into fifteen registration dis¬ 
tricts. New restrictions were now imposed upon the 
southern white nan and, this being insufficient to bar 
enough of them from voting to give the state government 
into the hands of carpet-baggers, scalawags, and negroes, 
secret instructions were issued by the military commander 
which barred most of the remaining white. 

In Harrison County, negroes were appointed as 
registrars. This was almost a necessity, for negroes, 
carpet-baggers, and scalawags were about the only ones 
who could take the oath prescribed for a voter. The 
Texas Republican estimated that forty-nine-fiftieths of 
the white people of the county were effectually barred 
by the new registration law, together with the secret 
instructions issued by the military authorities. 7/hite 
men who were supposed to have felt the slightest sym¬ 
pathy for the Couth we re subjected to the most rigid 
examination and oppressive restrictions, while the negroes 
were at once enrolled as voters. 

On July 3 0, 1867, Governor Throckmorton, the 
legally elected governor of Texas, was removed by Gen¬ 
eral Sheridan, and the rejected candidate, E. 11. Pease, put 
in his place. Sometime later, General Sheridan was replaced 
by General W. 3. Hancock, who promptly declared against the 

secret instructions to registrars. Thus more people in 

55 

Harrison County were enabled to register. 


55. Hancock was removed after a few weeks. 









Registration closed in Texas at the end of the 
August • On the 23rd of September., the board of regis¬ 
tration for Harrison County assembled again for one week. 
At the end of that time, 3,265 persons had registered, 
2,480 of whom were blacks. The total white vote in the 
county would have been about 1,30 0 if all the whites had 
been allowed to register, so that in any event, the ne¬ 
groes, with the franchise extended to them, would exer¬ 
cise the controlling power in the county. The T e x a s £e- 

publican bewailed this face. 

T t will not be long, we presume, before an 
election will be ordered, and then will be en¬ 
acted a scene which has never been witnessed in 
this or any other civilized community. ihese 
2,480 ignorant blacks will be holding puolic 
meetings, listening to speeches, traveling over 
the country, etc., to the sacrifice of its in¬ 
dustrial interest. And then will come the erec¬ 
tion, when two-thirds of this African population 
will be in town, in all probability for two day 3. 

So largely in the ascendancy, it is to be expected 
that a majority of delegates to the convention, 
from this and all counties similarly situated, 
will be blacks, who will form a considerable 
element in tot body'. If this convention sanctions 
negro political equality, the negroes in all 
counties vhere they are in the majority, can 
elect all the civil officers, county judge, dis¬ 
trict and county clerk, sheriff and magistrates, 
and in towns like Liar shall, the municipal offi¬ 
cers. All that will prevent permanent negro 
suffrage will be the resistance of the northern 
counties, which by consenting to it would give 
the power to the blacks and mean whites of the 
middle and the coast counties. But if they do 
not agree to it, congress will not accept the 
constitution that nay be adopted, and a new re¬ 
construction act v/ill^gave to be passed to fit 
the case. So we go. 


56. Ibid., September 14, 1865. 
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The editor wag not far wrong when he made the pre¬ 
diction that the negroes would soon be holding neetings 
of their own. On the last Monday in December, 1068, Judge 

I 

Caldwell, one of the associate judges of the Supreme 
Court of Texas under military appointment, accompanied 
by a negro man named Scipio McKee, attempted to hold a 
radical meeting in the county court house at Marshall. 

This meeting was broken up by a body of citizens. Judge 
Caldwell first attempted to get permission from the county 
officials to hold the meeting in the court room, but being 
refused the keys to this roon by deputy sheriff A. G. 

Adams, he, together with a body of negroes, entered the 
court house, and began a meeting in the lobby. All business 
in the court house necessarily had to be suspended, due to 
the noise and confusion caused by the speakers and the 
negroes. Judge Caldwell spoke briefly, and then McKee gave 
out a political hymn, which all of the negroes began to 
sing. At this juncture a pistol v.as fired, and the Judge 
and his listeners speedily vacated the place. On the next 
day Lieutenant Hawley, commander of the United States 
troops stationed at Marshall, arrested three prominent 
citizens of the county: 3. R. Perry, the sheriff, his 
deputy, A. G. Adams, and Captain 3. J. Richardson. On the 
following day a writ of habeas corpus was obtained, and 
they were brought before Judge J. F. Williamson. The 
papers presented in the case by Hawley consisted of state¬ 
ments made by Lieutenant Maloy of the Freedman’s Bureau, 
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judge Caldwell, and C. W. Coleman, a negro school teacher, 

charging the'parties arraigned with disturbing the peace 

by breaking up a peaceable meeting with drawn revolvers* 

In the investigation of the case, the witnesses for the 

state alone were examined. The case closed by having the 

parties bound over for their appearance at the next term 

of district court; Adams and Richardson in the 3 um of 

57 

$1,000 each, and Perry in the sum of $500. 

I 

Newspapers in the North gave a rather distorted account 
of the affair. Telegrams were sent from Marshall declaring 

I 

that the meeting had been broken up by an armed mob and 

i 

that several negroes had been killed. Consideraole alarm 

; 

was felt among the conservative leaders of the United States 
58 

government. 

Colonel Wood was sent to Marshall from New Orleans 

to investigate the matter. He turned out to be a man of 

good sense, and not one to be swayed by blind prejudice. 

The defense of the arrested men was quickly stated. Judge 

Caldwell himself was to blame. He had come into a county 

where the negroes out numbered the whites three to one to 

stir up bad passions, for no worthier purpose than to make 

political capital. Having conducted this investigation, 

Colonel Wood soon returned to New Orleans, and there is 

59 

no evidence that the case was ever brought to trial. 


57. Ibid ., January 4, 1968. 

58. Ibid., January 25, 1868. A report copied from a Shreve¬ 
port paper seems to justify the above statement. 

59. Ibid., January 25, 1863 
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Since the work done by the previous state convention 
was not acceptable to the radicals who were now in control 
of congress, another one had to be called to draw up and 
adopt a constitution for Texas that would satisfy them, 
before the state could again take its accustomed place. 

Both the radicals and the conservatives exerted themselves 
to the utmost to secure control of this convention. 

On the last Monday in January, 1868, radicals held a 
great political rally in Marshall. Early in the day, 
negroes from all of the neighboring plantations came pour¬ 
ing into town, and before noon, there were about a thousand 
in attendance. A rude platform, erected near the east end 
of the court house, accomodated the speakers, while the 
audience stood in a compact mass in the yard. Only forty 
or fifty whites were present. Judge Caldwell led off with 
a harangue which lasted about two and a half hours. He 
was followed by Colonel J. II. Waskom, who delivered the 
only conservative speech of the day. Other speakers, all 
imported, were General A. B. Norton, Major J. J. Flanagan, 
of Rusk, and George W. \7hitmore of Smith County. The 
radical orators, one and all unqualifiedly declared tnem- 
selves in favor of universal negro suffrage. It was near 

6 

dark before they had concluded, and the meeting dispersed. 

A few days later, on February 6, the conservative 


60. Ibid., February 1, 1868 
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whites held their meeting. Judge George Lane was called 
to the chair, and *7. P. Hudgins was appointed secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been explained, a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to nominate candidates for the con¬ 
vention. While this body was deliberating, Colonel Eurke 61 
addressed the meeting. He declared that in hi3 opinion, it 
was the duty and interest of the people to unite on suitable 

candidates, go to the polls and vote for them, and at the 
> 62 

same time vote against the convention and to endeavor to 

defeat by every possible means "the nefarious schemes of 

those, both within and without the state, who are endeavoring 

to destroy all that remains of constitutional liberty". 

J. II. Fain, of Panola, L. E. Evans, Thomas F. Parnell, 

and J. M. Waskom, of Harrison County were nominated as 

candidates to the convention. A resolution was adopted 

63 

on the basis of Colonel Burke's recommendation. 

The election occurred in the middle of February. 

There was no distrubance of any kind. There was at least 
3,000 negroes in town, but they were well under the control 
of their radical leaders. Harrison County decided by a 
vote of 1,902 to 497, in favor of the convention. Of course, 
all radical candidates, N. TJ. Board, Wiley Johnson, 

C. E. Coleman, and Hitch Kendell, were overwhelmingly elected 

61. ' How the editor of the Texas Republican 

62. Thi3 procedure had been recommended by a conservative 
convention which had met in Houston a short time before 
thi s. 

63. Texas Republican , February 8, 1868 
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Three of the above, Johnson, Kendell and Coleman were 
64 

negroes. 

In this election, the conservatives lost throughout 
the state, an d a constitutional convention vas according¬ 
ly called. This convention met June 1, 1868, and remained 
in session for several months. Even before the convention 
wa 3 called, the conservatives of Harrison County were busy 
perfecting their organization. 

We presume, said the Texa s Republican , that 
it may be regarded as a settled fact, that a 
black and tan convention willbe held in this 
state, which in all it 3 characteristics will 
prove a counterpart of similar conventions held 
in the other southern states, We are not left 
in the dark as to v/hat we may expect. The con¬ 
stitution adopted will, as a matter of course, 
enfranchise the entire black population, and 
disfranchise a sufficient porportion of the 
whites, to radicalize and Africanize the state. 

If such a constitution prevails, the negroes 
will be invested not only with full political 
equality, with the right to vote, to hold of¬ 
fice, and to sit upon juries, but they will ex¬ 
ercise the controlling influences in the govern¬ 
ment, to be used by a set of depraved demagogues 
for their own selfish purposes. The party that 
controls them is thorougly organized. There 
are Loyal Leagues, a secret, oath-bound organ¬ 
ization, in every county and neighborhood in the 
state. The negroes are drilled so as to be 
used for any emergency that may arise, and the 
• men that direct them are as cunning as they are 
• unprincipled. In this condition of things, it 
behooves the intelligent conservative people 
of the state to organize as early as possible, 
and prepare to defeat the constitution which 
the mongrels may adopt. This is out last clP-nce. 

If we fail in this , the character and prosperity 
of the state will be lost for a time. How long 
it will require to undo the infamous work accom¬ 
plished, and what evil will be inflicted upon 

th e government and upon society is impossible __ 

64*: Ibid .', February 20g 3.863 . 












to tell. 'Hie recent election plainly shows, 
that if the people will come out and vote, as 
they ought and doubtless will, that the mongrels 
and their work will be defeated. 

We say, therefore, organize in every 
county and neighborhood without delay. There 
is no time to lose.^5 

In response to this plea, a meeting of the conserve 
tive 3 of this county was held at the court house. Judge 
John T. Hills was elected chairman and J. C. Curtis, 
secretary. The former, briefly, but forcibly explained 
the objects of the meeting. He referred to the designs 
of the radicals as manifested by the leaders of congress, 
the constitutions adopted in other states by "mongrel con 
ventions", the impeachment of the President, and the 
events that were likely to follow the consummation of the 
policy of the radicals in Texas. All this, he said, 
showed the necessity of organization, if the people of 
this state would save themselves from the humiliation, 
degradation, and ruin that had been visited upon other 
states. He maintained that a sufficient number of con¬ 
servatives were permitted to vote in Texas to defeat the 
radicals, if they would organize, and go to work with 
the proper spirit. "Surely," he said, "when there is so 
much at stake, the people will not continue to manifest 
a spirit of apathy, and indifference." 

A committee of ten v/as appointed, by the chairman 
to draft a resolution expressive of the purpose of the 
65"! Ibid., Harch 7, 18G8. 
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meeting. R. Loughery, Judge T. A. Pa till o, Dr. 3. F. 
Baldwin, Dr. E. H. Johnson, Captain 3. J. Richardson, 

E. B. Blalock, ex-Governor Clark, R. H. Cooper, J. II. 

Curtis, and Dr. James H. Johnson composed this committee. 
Blalock at his own request was excused from serving and 
Captain Barrett vns substituted. Dr. Johnson axso asxed 
to b e excused, but finally consented to serve. Lieu¬ 
tenant G. B. Lipscomb, whose name had been mentioned, 
peremptorily declined to serve, alleging as the principal 
ground, the sparseness of the meeting. This was dis¬ 
couraging, but the committee went bravely to i.s task, 
and at three o’clock reported a preamble and resolutions. 

On account of the small attendance it was thought advis¬ 
able not to proceed further, but to call another meeting 
for June 2. 66 Only about forty had attended the morning 
session, and 125 the afternoon. In commenting upon the 
lack of interest the Texas Republican had the following 
to say: 

The cause of this apathy, we are unable to 
divine. It was most extraordinary and to us, 
inexplicable. 7/i th the condition of Louisiana 
before us, and with a similar fate in store for 
Texas, unless her people "work while it is yet 
day", we cannot comprehend why every white in¬ 
dividual in the county does not feel that the 
cause of conservatism appeals directly to him. 

There was a larger attendance at the meeting of June 2, 
"C6~. I dim. 
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ana more interest was manifested. Judge Hills was again 
called to the clh ir, with J. W. Pope as secretary. Ex- 
Governor Clark explained the objects of the meeting. As 
before, a committee, this time of fifteen, composed of 
F. IV. Loughery, Edward Clark, 3. J. Richardson, R. C. 
Garrett, R. H. Cocper, A. Pope, J. Hi Waskom, '<7. T. Scott, 
A. G. Turney, B. H. SartaLm, William Woodson, Benjamin 
Long, 3. K. Hendricks, Nathan Nesbitt, and N. J. Hall, 
was appointed and all consented to serve. At four o'clock 
the committee reported the followirg preamble and resolu¬ 
tions: 

A condition of political affairs has arisen, 
calculated to alarm every nan in whatever section 
he rr.ay reside who has at heart the perpetuity of 
Republican institutions, tut more deeply concern¬ 
ing the people of the Southern States, as it 
threatens them with degradation and irremediable 
ruin. 

1. Resolved, that the citizens of each beat*- 57 
in the oounty be requested immediately to organize 
conservative clubs for each beat, and that there 
be appointed a central executive committee to con¬ 
sist of five members, to hold its meeting at the 
town of liar shall, to which committee all beat 
clubs are requested to report their action. 

2. Resolved tha t we are unalterably opposed to 
reconstruction under the policy of the present 
Congress, and will labor earnestly to defeat negro 
equality and negro supremacy. 

3. That relying upon the intelligence and virtue 
of the American people, we will continue to 
struggle against radicalism, and endeavor to de¬ 
feat the accomplishment of its iniquitous aims. 

4. That the term rebel is unjustly applied to 
the people of the South, who are and have been 
faithful to the principles of the constitution, 

A division of~ Texas counties for vo ling purpose sT 

The term has gone out of use. Precinct is the 
modern word for "beat". 


67. 
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and is justly applicable to those only v.ho are 
eiideavoring to destroy it and to subvert our ad¬ 
mirable system of government. 

5. That President Johnson lias our warmest sym¬ 
pathies in the persecution to which he has been 
recently subjected, and we rejoice in his tri- 
uxr.phc nt a c qu i t ta 1. 

6. That the chairman of this meeting be instructed 
to telegraph to the chairman of the state central 
committee and ask him to appoint 'Pen. Horace 
Bought on as a delegate to the National Conserva¬ 
tive Convention, in addition to those already 
appointed, to represent this congressional dis¬ 
trict in said convention. 

7. That we are gratified to witness the presence 
of a number of conservative freedmen in the meet¬ 
ing, arid that we reconrend to the Central County 
Committee the organisation of the conservative 
freedman into clubs, to aid in the putting down 
of the spirit or’ radicalism which has created 
between the races, a feeling of hostility injur¬ 
ious to both. 

8. That five delegates be appointed to represent 
Harrison County at the State Conservative Conven¬ 
tion, to ag^emble at Bryan City on the 7th of 
July next. 

The chairman made the following appointments: 
Central committee: E. B. Gregg, A. Pope, S. J. 
Richardson, J. H. Van Hock, and S. R. Periy. 

Delegates to the convention: R. C. Garrett, U. J. 
Hall, J. ’,7. Pope, 77. G. Barrett, Thomas Brownrigg, and 
Judge J. T. Uill3. 

Organization got under way quickly. The beat com¬ 
mittees performed their work a 3 efficiently as could be 
expected under prevailing conditions. On the second and 
fourth Saturdays of each month, the chairman or a dele¬ 
gate from each beat committee met in Marshall to report 
68". T exas' 'Republican , June 5. 1863V ' 
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on progress and to consult on plans for the approaching 
campaign. A special attempt was made to line up the 
best element of the negro population with the conserva¬ 
tives. That the whites had some success at thi 3 may be 
seen from the report of the meeting of the colored conser¬ 
vatives of Harrison County who adopted the following reoo- 
iuti ons: 


Whereas, in Union there is strength, by a 
man's action, only can he be known. The time has 
arrived when every colored man should unite his 
l strength with that of the white conservative 

Democrats, both South and North, therefore, before it 
is too late, 

Resolved, 1st, That we hold in utter contempt 
any southern man, white or black, who has turned 
traitor to his home and country, and v/ho affili¬ 
ates with the Lo^al League or the radical party 
Resolved Snd, That we will not hire any man, 
white or black to labor, who is known to be in 
sympathy with, or affiliates with the Loyal 
League and radical party. 

Resolved 3rd That each member of the colored 
Democratic Club organized at Central Academy, 
be constituted an agent to solicit the names 
of such as may join, and that certificates may 
be issued to them by the Democratic Club of teat 
Ho. 3. 69 

In spite of the efforts of the conservatives of this 
and other negro infested counties, to muster a formidable 
organization, they were doomed to defeat. There were at 
this time 45,000 negroes in the state, and these were too 
well under the control of scalawags and carp e t-bagger s, to 
hope for any conservatism. On February 6, 1869, the state 
constitutional convention adjourned without completing, 

69. Ibid ., September' 18, 1868. 
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dating, or signing the constitution. In this condition 
it vj& s submitted to the people for ratification. The 
Texas Republican has the following to say relative to 
this convention: 

Every good citizen of the state will re¬ 
joice to learn that the Austin Mongrel Conven¬ 
tion has adjourned. A more villanous depraved 
body of sen never met within the bounds of a 
commonwealth for any ostensible purpose connected 
v.ith governmental affairs. And after having out¬ 
raged all decency, honesty, and self-respect, if 
they ever had any, and plotted at the state capi¬ 
tal for months against the best interests of the 
country, at an expense of scarcely les3 than a 
quarter of a million of dollars, they have kindly 
consented to go home, or tc the places they call 
by that endearing appellation. V7e have not seen 
their v.orlc. We know but little of the legislation 
in which they saw fit to indulge. It will be time 
enough for us, and the voters of the state to pas 3 
judgment upon the result when it is before U3. ■ 

There were not enough enfranchised whites to defeat 

this constitution, and so it was declared ratified by an 

overwhelming majority. At the time of its adjournment, 

the convention had ordered an election for state and county 

offices. Edmund Davis, the radical candidate for governor, 

was elected over Hamilton, the conservative. Just as the 

radicals had won in the state so did they win in Harrison 

County. Every county office was filled either by a carpet 

bagger, scalawag, or a negro. Radical rule was not broken 

in the county for a period of eight years. During that 

time, the following negroes served in various capacities: 

Henry Moore, as state senator for two terms; Hitch Kendell, 

state senator, for one term; David Abner, aB representative 


Ibid ., February 19, 1869 
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for one term; Shack Roberta, as representative for two 
terns; 7. r iley Henderson, as representative for one terra; 

Eduiund Brown, as representative for one term; Edmund Erown, 
sheriff; Patrick Dennis, as county treasurer; Wash Brown, 
as deputy sheriff; and levi White, as chief of police for 
the city of 2^arshall. 

A reaction on the part of the conservatives against 
such conditions was inevitable, and sometime in 1863, a 
Xu Klux Klan organiza ti on, purpor ted to be the first west 
of the His si3Sipni, was perfected in Harrison County. This 

< 

organization took place in the store of Hill, Hawley 5s Com¬ 
pany, a building located where Hilliard-Green Clothing Store 
now stands. Theo. P- Hawley, V7. V/. Heartsill, Clarence Ker- 
by, V/. C. Barrett, 3. K. Taylor, and T. A. Elgin assumed 
leadership. It seems that this organization was not used 
with any great effectiveness toward keeping the negro from 
the polls, but concerned itself, by peaceful means, with 
keeping down disorder among the negroes. The Klan was so 
organized that if any trouble with negroes arose, the bells 
of the town of Marshall summoned the women and children to 
a place of safety, ana called the men together in council to 
act as necessity might demand. About bed time there would 
appear in the streets of Marshall, or along some lonely 
country road, a group of hooded figures who spoke to each 
other in low guttural tones. The negroes who were cut at 

71. A letter from K. B. Pemberton, colored principal of 
Central High School, Marshall, Texas. 
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that time fled to their homes upon seeirg them, and re¬ 
mained there until the next morning. In case come negro 
had conducted himself too insolently toward a white person, 
he was called upon by the hooded brigade, and in rare cases 
he was taken out and whipped. Usually, the knowledge that 
there v;a s such an organisation as the Ku Ivlux Klan made 
negroes cautious and prevented the necessity of using severe 
measures against him. 72 Either a s an aftermath of the war, 
or as an accompaniment of radical rule, a spirit of unrest 
manifested itself in Harrison County in t he form of numer- 
ous petty crimes. ?or instance, the cellar room of G. \7. 

L. Dawson, keeper cf an inn, was broken into and robbed of 
a considerable quantity of whiskey, sugar and other provi- 
sions. Cattle and hogs had to be locked up. In several 
instances, even the cows came home already milked. It i s 
very lively that the treedmen, most of whom were out of 
work, and had no means of subsistence, were responsible 
for most of these thefts. To say that all such offences 
were committed by negroes would be going further than reason 
demands. There are always a few whites in any community 
who, through actual necessity, or through greed, will rob, 
pillage, or murder. 

Some of the crimes were more serious. Conditions 
finally became so bad that the Texas Republ ican felt called 
upon to voice its protest against such lawlessness. 

72. Interview with ViT if. Heartsill, an ex-k lansman 
liar shall, Texas. 

73. Texas Republican . November 10, 1865. 
























It is necessary to lock all the doors, and 
button down the windows of dwellings, to keep out 
burglars; to take in every household article at 
night, and place it under lock and key. It is 
no longer safe to walk the streets of a night, 
without a six-shooter, and a searching inquiry in 
front and rear. This is no sensati on paragraph. 

The condition of things represented really exist 
here. 3uch a state of affairs was certainly never 
known in any country in the civilized world with 
such a sparse population. There exists an amount 
of rascality, thieving, demoral iza ti on .a nd licen¬ 
tiousness rarely equalled. We have lived in Texas 
for nearly 19 years, and we have never known during 
that period, property and life so insecure. We 
must not be understood as making any complaint. 3y 
no means. If the officials and citizens, the civil 
and military are satisfied with the existing state 
of things, the situation is equally acceptable to 
us; for we feel abundantly competent to take care 
of ourselves in any state of society that may un¬ 
happily intervene. But as a public journalist, 
we feel it our duty to present facts, and to urge 
those whose province it is to promote and enforce 
lav/ and order and virtue, to do so. 74 

Quite a number of murders were attempted or con¬ 
summated in this county during its reconstruction period. 

One of the most foul of the attempts at murder was on Lira. 

D. B. Bonfoey. Some one entered her house one night and 
atacked her with a hatchet, fracturing her skull, and al¬ 
most killing her. 3. R. Perry, sheriff at this time, posted 
a $1,000 reward for the apprehension of the person who com- 
mitted the crime. In many instances, the person murdered 
was a negro. This would seem to indicate that a few negroes 
during this period proved themselves to be too recalcitrant 
and more serious means of dealing with them than terroriz- 


74. Ibid ., November 17, 186 5. 

75. Idim. 
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ing had to be adopted. 

It does not seem that the troops of the United States 
government stationed at Marshall were as obnoxious to the 
citizens of this county as they were said to have been in 
other places in the South. This is especially true for the 
first few years of their residence. As has been seen, the 
10th, Illinois Infantry took up its residence in Marshall 
about the middle of June, 1865. The Texas Republican gives 

a favorable account of these men: 

These soldiers are well drilled and disciplined, 
and the deportment of the officers and men, is in 
the main, commendable. Our citizens are much pleased 
• to witness the spirit manifested by a large majority 
of them. We are satisfied that a large anjority of 
the United States officers ana men are anxious to 
promote a good feeling. ' 

However, a few charges have been laid at the door of 
the officers and soldiers stationed at Marshall. The chief 
offense committed seems to have been drunkenness. When in 
this condition, the soldiers delighted to ride their horses 
furiously up and down the streets, thereby endangering the 
lives of pedestrians and disturbing peace in general, A 
few cases of rape and murder, charged against the Federal 
soldiers, are recorded. Some of these charges were probably 
not true, but due to the stress of the times, were laid at 
their door. Others evidently were true. On the .whole, how¬ 
ever, it would seem that their conduct was as orderly as 
could be expected considering the circumstances. 

76. There is no open evidence to substantiate this state¬ 
ment as no white man was convicted in Harrison county during 
thi3 time for the murder of a negro. However, it seems the 
natui-al thing to suppose that if a negro, who could not be 
frightened into submission, proved himself too obnoxious, 
means would be found to make way with him. 

77. Texas Rc publican , June 30, 1865. 
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The v/hite soldiers' v/ere replaced in the middle of 
1866 by a company of negro troops. This had long been ex¬ 
pected and dreaded in this county. Two regiments had pre¬ 
viously been sent to Shreveport. The Texas Republican in 
commenting upon this, said: 

Two negro regiments have arrived in Shreve¬ 
port. Other negro troops are said to be on the 
'way. V/e trust none of them will be sent to Texas, 
as v;e sincerely wish to see peace and good will 
restored between the sections. Our people have 
an objection to being governed by negro troops. 

To send them lie re, will be to humiliate the citi¬ 
zens, and to make them feel as if there was aiyln- 
tention to degrade them. This is certainly not 
the object of the government. To send such troops 
into the interior, while the war was in progress 
might be justified, but certainly such a course 
. now is at war with sound policy. 8 

These black troops 3eem to have conducted themselves 
with even greater propriety than the vhite soldiers. How¬ 
ever, the citizens of the county were glad when in the 
early part of February, 1867, they were replaced by v/hite 
troops. The nev/ comers compose Company C of the 20th 
United States Infantry, and were in charge of Lieutenant 
William Hawley. These, together with troops from other 
parts in Texas, v/ere withdrawn in April or May, 1870, and 
Texas again took over the task of governing itself v/ithout 
the assistance of the troops. 

t 

Perhaps the most serious problem vh ich had to be 
faced in connection with the work of readjustment was that 
of dealing with the liberated negroes. Three courses were 
open to the plantation owners of Harrison County at the 
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close of the v.ar. He could drive the negro off his land, 
and give him liberty to go where he pleased; he could re¬ 
tain him, furnish him with a mule and a few farm implements 
and rent a piece of land to him on shares; or he could sell 
him a small farm.To a certain extent, all three methods of 
procedure were resorted to in Harrison county. 

For a time after the surrender, the vast majority of 
slave owners actuated by an attachment for the race, by 
a grateful remembrance of past services, and perhaps by 
a hope that the institutions might still be maintained, con¬ 
tinued to support and control their negroes as they had 
done before the war. It was not long, however, before the 
military order was issued, which resulted in the release 
of the negroes. They hardly knew what to do. All their 
lives, they had been dependent upon their masters for the 
main essentials of life - food, clothing, and shelter. 

Moat of them, therefore, embraced their new found freedom 
with joy. Only a few of them realized that freedom car¬ 
ried with it great responsibilities, and asked to remain 
v;ith their master under the old conditions. Most of the 
negroes were under the impression that the government 
'meant to furnish each freedraan with "forty acres and a 
mule." In anticipation of this, hundreds of them met the 
troop train which brought to Iferchall its first conpany of 
federal soldiers. For some reason the negroes had gotten 
the impression that thw mulos would come with the soldiers. 
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This was their first disappointment, but it was not enough 
to disillusion them. They still hoped for their " nule 
and forty acres." This hope was kept alive by shrewd 
politicians who, for reasons of their own, played upon 
this ignorance. 

Host of the negroes in Harrison County, therefore, 
when told by their masters that they were free, took them 
at their word, and left the plantations to drift aimless 
about in the towns and villages of the county. Vacant 
houses in the towns, especially in Earshall, became filled 
with them. These houses, overcrowded to a superlative de¬ 
gree, as might have been c xpected, became dens of licen-’ 
tiousness. Soon a great many of the nebroes were reduced 
to want, and finally to destitution. 

The Freedman’s Bureau established at LIar 3 h.aH did 
what it could to alleviate the condition of the negroes 
in this county. The main object of this organization 
seems to have been to protect the ignorant negro from 
the unscrupulous white man. Prices were fixed to apply 
whore planters rotained negroes on their plantations but 
deolinod to enter into a contract. Any vliite man could 
make a contract in writing with a negro for any »co nsider- 
ation agreed upon by the contracting parties. Agents 
were sent out to the plantations to assist in making con¬ 
tracts. The negroes refused to conform to their contracts 
made in the presence of the agents, they could be punished. 
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If they did not behave themselves, they; could be ordered 
off the plantation. 

In August 1865, approximately nine hundred freed 
negroes of Harrison County assembled on a creek near 
Marshall-to consider their rights and duties under the 
new order. After long and careful deliberation the meet¬ 
ing resolved by a vote of 700 to 100 that they had made 
practical trial for three months of the freedom which the 
war had bequeathed them; that its realities were far from 
being so flattering as their imagination had seemed to 
indicate; that they had discovered that the prejudices of 
color were by no means confined to the people of the South; 
but, on the contrary, it was even more marked against them 
in the strangers from the North; that negroes, no more than 
whites, could live without v;ork, or be comfortable without 
homes; that their northern deliverers had not, as they had 
been led to expect, undertaken to provide for their happy 
existence in their new state of freedom; and that their 
old masters had ceased to take an interest in them or have 
a care for them; and, finally, that their "last state was 
worse than the first," and it was their deliberate confes¬ 
sion that their true happiness and well-being required them 
to return to the home which they had abandoned in a moment 
of excitement, and to go to work again. 80 
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79. Ibid.. May 26, 1865. 

80. Ibid ., September 1, 1865. 
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After a time, therefore, most of the prodigal returned, 
either to their old master’s plantations, or to some other, 
and ntered into contract with the owners. This contract 
system did not work in all cases. A great many negroes, 
especially during the first year, felt at liberty to break 
their contract at any time they saw fit, and return to the 
towns, v/here they indulged in a spree of loafing until they 
were finally again forced to seek work. Some few stayed and 
made good. The descendants of these few now ov.n their 

homos, drive their cars, and have modern conveniences 

i 

which even the plantation owner in the ante-bellum days 

i 

did not possess. ! 

It was the vagrant class of negroes that gave the 
whites trouble. There do not seem to have been any negro 
riots in the county during the reconstruction period, and 
very few murders perpetuated by negroes. However, the 
jails of the county was always full of them for thievery, 
drunkenness, and other similar offenses. The negro in 
this county would not have become so intolerable had not 
the ballot been taken from hundreds of white citizens at 
the same time that it was bestowed upon him. Normally, 
the negro was not in the least interested in politics. It 
made no difference to him whether Jefferson Davis or Andrew 
Johnson was president of the United States, but he was soon 
made to believe that it did. Ju 3 1 as the white people of 
this county were about to solve the problem of labor which 
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had been brought about by the freedom of the negro, a few 
Belf-seeking carpet baggers and scalawags convinced the 
negroes that their hopes for the future lay in the ballot, 
and that if they wanted a "mule and forty acres", they 
must vote them to themselves. While there were excesses 
committed against the whites, by both the soldiers and 
the Freedman's Bureau, it does not appear that they had a 
great deal to do with thus inspiring the negroes. In fact, 
both agencies strove at all times to keep them orderly. 

It is true that the Freedman's Bureau soon assumed the 
appearance of favoring the negroes as against the whites, 
and a great many whites resented this, causing them to lay 
unfounded charges at the door of the Bureau, but it seems 
that most of such instances were merely a part of the poli¬ 
cy maintained by the organization for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing the negroes satisfied. It is easily noticed, that 
while on every election after their enfranchisement the 
negroes voted by overwhelming majorities the radical tick¬ 
et, yet they were so well under the control of the Bureau 
that there was no disorder. The Texas P.epublican had the 
following to say in regard to the Freedman's Bureau: 

Col. Thomas Bay ley, who has been in charge 
of the Freedmen's Bureau, at this place for* 
several months, has gone home on a furlough of 
fifty days. He ha 3 discharged his duties with 
fidelity and impartiality and his course has 
given general satisfaction. The office i 3 in 
charge of Lt. Beebee, who, we believe, will pursue 
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a similar course to that of Col. Bay ley. Such 
officers merit the kind feelings of our citizens 
and honor the government they represent. 81 

Doubtless there were a few negroes in Harrison 

County who misinterpreted their freedom. Before the 

negro had received his freedom he habitually gave v-ay to 

the whites in all public places such as roads, streets, 

and buildings. But now some of his advisers began to tell 

him that if he wished to show his equality with the whites, 

he should no longer do this. Quite often, therefore, in 

his zeal to show his equality, he would attempt to occupy 

the whole of the road or street, thus forcirg the whites 

out of the way. There were not many of this kind and 

rarely did one ever act this way for any great length of 

t ime . 

The chief objection of the whites of this county to 
the negro seems to have been due to his enfranchisement. 

In such a county as this, where tv©-thirds of the entire 
popiilation were negroes, this was tragic. The negro vote 
controlled Harrison County from 1869 to 1878. Several 
negroes were allowed by the carpet baggers and scalawags 
to hold responsible county offices. Of course, this was 
done merely to hold the negroes in line. Shack Roberts, 
one of these, represented this district for two terms in 
the state legislature. V/hile holding this position, he 
did one thing, among many others, which was illustrative 

of the negro in politics. There was a small stretch of 

81. Texas Repub lican Hay 19, 1866. 




















territory within the boundaries of Harrison County which 

the people of Il&rion County wanted. Hie representative 

from that county went to Roberto with a map and pointed 

out the desired territory, saying that it was just a little 

place, as he could see by looking upon the map. Since 

Roberts was more adept at estimating the size of a cotton 

field than a piece of land shown on the map, he reasoned 

that it looked so small that it could not be more than an 

82 

acre or two in extent and gave his consent. Thus Harri¬ 
son County lost several thousand acres of very fertile land 
When the white people of the county learned of this aliena¬ 
tion of territory, they came near mobbing their representa- 

O *T 

tive. Below is given a quotation from H. B. Pemberton 

which indicates how the educated negro of Harrison County 
feel 3 today in regard to the reconstruction day 3 : 

It is current history that shortly after the 
emancipation of the negro, many whites from the 
IT or th came down South to hold office, and to ex¬ 
ploit the negro in politics. This was most unfor¬ 
tunate for the negro, for he was used as a tool 
of these designing politicians. The intrusion of 
the negro into politics, unlettered a 3 he was, 
proved hi 3 political undoing. Just emancipated 
from slavery, ignorant, untrained in politics, 
without any’ property holdings, put on political 
equality’ with the whites, and often incited to 
lord it over his former rasters, all taken to¬ 
gether brought down upon him the maledictions of 
the white people of the South. This exploitation 
of the negro at this time on the part of the 
carpet baggers and scalawags was one of the great¬ 
est crimes of reconstruction. The negro has suf¬ 
fered and will continue to suffer for many years 
because of this political blunder on the part of 


82. J. V/. Cyphers, County Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harshall, Texas. 

83. Potter’s Point was a part of this area. 















of h.i .3 "supposedly" Northern friends. 84 
Even after most of those barred under the congres¬ 
sional plan of reconstruction were re-enfranchised, there 
were still not enough conservative votes in Harrison Coun¬ 
ty to gain control of its political affairs. This was due 
to an overwhelming negro population. By 1878 the number 
of negroes in Harrison County had passed 10,000; they could 
therefore easily outvote the conservative whites on any 
question. Thus, there was the spectable of all the rest of 
Texas having been "reconstructed", and affairs back in the 
hand 3 of the white population, while Harrison and Marion 
Counties continued lobe controlled by thu vote of the nogro 
Something had to be done in these two counties to break 
this "black" grip. The answer was the organization of the 
Citizens Party. This party was organized by Jonathan 
Rudd and twenty nine others. 85 This was not a Democratic 
party nor was it Republican. All respectable men, irre¬ 
spective of party who wished to see the political affairs 
of the county put back upon an honest and efficient basis 
by the election of conservative whites to the offices, were 
invited to join this new party. In 1878, this party won 
its first victory by electing the commissioners court. In 

t 

84, PeTsonal letter from H. B. Pernberton 

85. Corning S tar. May 18S4. \7. P. Lane and Major 

IJienclern were among this number. Candidates for 
coxmty offices today announce "Subject to the action 
of the Citizens’ Primary", while those for state 
offices announce "Subject to the action of the Demo¬ 
cratic Primary " . Harrison And Marion are the only 
(continued on the following page) 
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1330 the radicals were completely routed. Even before 
this time, carpet badgers and scalawags, having read the 
handwriting upon the v.all, had begun to leave. After 1880, 

Q /? 

there v/ere none left. 00 ( 

The affairs of the county seem t o ha ve been rather 
inefficiently and corruptly administered during the years 
while it was under the control of the radicals. Y/hen 

j 

these "gentlemen” stepped into power there were .'’•12,000 jj 

!! 

in cash in the county treasury 87 and scrip was worth j 

I 

dollar for dollar. When they v/ere driven from office, 

j 

scrip was worth only ten cents on the dollar, and the 
county vas in debt $450,000. What this money was spent 
for has never been known. Doubtless, a great deal of it y 
due to the inexperience and incompetency of the office 
holders, was wasted. Other amounts were probably mis¬ 
appropriated. But it was many years before the debts 

1 

incurred by them could be paid off, and the affairs of j! 

|j 

the county could be brought back to normal conditions. 


85 (from precedi rg page 

two counties in the state with such an organization 
There is some talk today of disbanding the Citi¬ 
zens’ Party, due to the fact that it lias served 
the purpose for which it was organized, but such 
action is not likely to take place until all of 
its organizers are gone. 

86. Interview with V/. A. Adair, a local hiotorion, 

Mar ah nl 1, Texa o . 

87. Morning Star , May,1894. 
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